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WHAT BANKS DO FOR LABOR. 
BY GEORGE WALKER. 


The Bankers’ Convention at Saratoga separated with grave 
apprehensions as to the future of the banking system of the 
United States. The popular hostility towards banks has 
probably never been so wide-spread since the organization of 
the Government. It pervades not only the whole commun- 
istic body which wars on all property, but also the more re- 
spectable and intelligent, and, therefore, more dangerous, class 
of people, who have espoused the cause of the greenback, 
with or without convertibility. The political friends of the 
National banking system are timid and cowed by the popular 
hostility, and they are either silent in its defense, or give it 
a half-hearted support. 

The Government of the United States has the highest inter- 
est in maintaining the financial machinery upon which public 
as well as private business depends for its orderly and suc- 
cessful prosecution. In England, France, Germany, Austria, 
Russia, Holland, Belgium and Italy, a single bank performs 
all the fiscal duties of the Government. The fact is thus 
recognized, that there is an inter-dependence between public 
and private financial operations which can be best satisfied 
by putting the administration of both into the same hands. 
This has not been done in the countries mentioned out of 
any deference to private interests, but to promote the public 
economy and welfare. Nations and governments represent the 
aggregated interests of the people which compose them, and 
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are not a distinct and separate entity. Taxes, by which gov- 
ernments are supported, come, in the last result, out of the 
income of their citizens, and this income is the fruit of some 
business operation. Whether it be a tax on land, on mines, 
on manufactures, on railways or ships, on property produced 
at home or imported from abroad, or on the exercise of a 
calling or profession, it is equally predicated on a real or 
supposed production, or productive capacity of the property 
taxed. The money with which taxes are paid comes out of 
the general loan fund, which is made up of the uninvested 
profits of past business. The instruments by which this loan 
fund is brought together and made serviceable to society, are 
banks and other kindred institutions of credit. Every indi- 
vidual depends, in some degree, upon the keeping this fund 
together for the ready satisfying of his own wants. Civiliza- 
tion has advanced almost in the degree in which the sur- 
plus earnings of each individual have been gathered into 
a fund available for the promotion of enterprises which 
could only be carried on by the use of large capital. 
Whatever discourages the aggregation of such funds is a 
blow struck at the progress of society. The expenditures 
of governments, equally with private disbursements, enter 
into the general fund of loose capital and find their way 
rapidly into bank deposits. Thus the public finances, as 
well as those of individuals, are closely linked to the 
banking system of all countries. I do not overlook the 
fact, that in a period of political hostility to the banks, 
justified by the wide-spread insolvency which overtook the 
State banks in the crisis of 1837, the Treasury of the 
United States was divorced from all immediate connection 
with the banking system. Viewed in the light of the past 
dangers of such a connection, the system of an independ- 
ent sub-treasury was, perhaps, a wise one. But when 
compared with the relation which subsists between the gov- 
errnments of Europe and their banks in modern times, and 
which existed between our own Government and the Na- 
tional banks during and after the war, it seems like an 
unnecessary and costly severance of two systems which 
ought to be united. All the functions of the independent 
sub-Treasury of the United States are carried on with 
equal safety, greater convenience, and far greater economy, 
by the Bank of England, the Bank of France, and the Bank 
of Germany, for their respective governments. 

When the United States, during the civil war, found itself 
in the presence of great and ramified financial operations, 
such as selling the public loans, collecting the internal rev- 
enue, and disbursing money in every part of its vast domain, 
its treasury machinery proved wholly inadequate for these 
purposes, and it was compelled to employ the National banks 
as fiscal agents charged with the various operations indicated. 
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The work was well done, and done cheaply and safely. The 
convenience of every neighborhood was subserved, and 
immense sums of money, which, under the treasury system 
must have lain idle, were allowed to remain in the custody 
of the banks, ameliorating the burdens of the taxpayers by 
whom they were contributed, and fructifying the industries 
of every section of the country until the time for their actual 
use arrived. Without the banks, the fiscal operations of the 
war would have been much more difficult, if not impossible. 

I do not recur to the services thus rendered by the 
National banking system to -the country: for the purpose of 
founding upon them a claim to gratitude on their behalf, 
either from the Government or the people. The service was 
fairly, but not unduly, paid for at the time it was rendered. 
I have cited this illustration merely to show that a well- 
devised and regulated banking system is a necessary part of 
the financial machinery of all countries, and that if capital- 
ists had no interest in maintaining it, the people cannot do 
without it. Capitalists do not suffer from a disordered state 
of the finances of a country; on the contrary they batten on 
it. It is the poor man, the small trader, the mechanic, the 
farmer and the laborer, who have the deepest interest in hav- 
ing the floating capital—the loan fund and the wages fund— 
brought together in many centres, and maintained under 
conditions of the greatest uniformity attainable. The “cry” 
of the National greenback labor party is, that, under the 
existing financial and monetary system, “the rich are grow- 
ing richer and the poor poorer,” This was doubtless true 
of the highly inflated paper-money system which the war 
brought upon us; and it was the immediate and necessary 
result of such a system. What is wanted by the poor, more 
even than by the rich, is stability of values; neither a 
rapidly rising nor a rapidly falling market—prices fo. com- 
modities and labor such as will result from natural causes 
incident to the progress of civilization; slowly moving causes 
these should also be, so that each class in society can adapt 
itself to them without the pain incident to sudden and 
violent changes. The laboring class would doubtless like to 
see a rising price for labor and a falling price for food, 
clothing and house rent; but these two things are incom- 
patible. It clamors for an-eight-hour law so as to shorten 
production and raise prices, expecting a consequent rise in 
wages, but the very reverse of this would happen, since in 
reducing the time of human labor it would restrict equally the 
time for the operation of machinery, and thus largely increase 
the cost of production as compared with that attained in 
other countries exercising greater diligence. To maintain a 
successful competition, therefore, the cost of production must 
in some way be reduced. The two elements of cost are 
materials and. labor. The price of materials is determined 
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largely by foreign competition; the price of labor is only 
remotely affected by a similar competition, being chiefly a 
matter of domestic regulation. The downward pressure, 
therefore, must always be brought to bear on wages. In 
like manner, reduction in the hours of labor increases the 
cost of living, in the same proportion as it increases the cost 
of the other products to which labor is applied; thus the 
eight-hour laborer first and most severely suffers by his own 
attempted measure of relief. 

If the currency were to be again augmented, prices would 
undoubtedly rise, and perhaps a few of the stranded hulks 
of 1873 would be floated off, but they are mostly too much 
strained to be ever again seaworthy. Precisely, however, as 
in the last inflation period, the rise in prices would affect 
commodities sooner than labor. The price of commodities 
may change daily, or even hourly, under the influence of 
repeated sales, but the rates of wages and salaries change 
very slowly, and never attain the high points which are 
marked by commodities in the rapid progress of speculation. 
The greater, therefore, the surcharging of the circulation with 
irredeemable paper, the worse will be the condition of that 
portion of the people which lives by labor, and not by the 
profits of capital. 

As I have already remarked, capitalists batten on disorder, 
be it financial, political or social. The great fortunes in this 
country and in Europe have been made during wars and 
periods. of ‘irredeemable currency. It was so in England 
pending the general European war which lasted, with inter- 
vals of rest, from 1797 to 1815. It was so during the pri- 
vateering period of our own war with Great Britain in 1812; 
it was so during our late civil war. It will always be so in 
similar emergencies, when there is a political and social 
upheaval codperating with a disordered circulation and the 
existence of extreme and exceptional financial measures. 
Capital, political power, and social influence snatch the golden 
opportunities which are never within reach of the less fortu- 
nate classes. Individuals grow rapidly rich and powerful; but 
society at large—the whole community of citizens of all 
classes—suffers. It is for the highest human welfare that 
all the elements composing the body social and the body 
politic should move on and up together, and if ever the 
millenium is reached it will be when differences of wealth, 
and influence, and power, and culture, and social condition 
are obliterated. 

The place occupied by banks in the economy of production 
and distribution is perfectly well understood by those who 
make that economy a subject of thought and exam- 
ination ; but it is not properly comprehended by the laboring 
classes, which look upon banking as a business merely of 
money-lending and usury. One of the speakers at the late 
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Bankers’ Convention at Saratoga, Mr. Roots, of Arkansas, 
put the relation of banks to labor in a very clear and forcible 
light. At a time when the mills of his neighborhood could 
find no sale for their products, the owners of those estab- 
lishments depended wholly upon discounts at the local 
bank for the means of paying the weekly wages of their 
men. These very men when the day’s work was over, would 
gather in the village and listen to the harangues of dema- 
gogues, denouncing the banks and the money power, with- 
out which they would, at the very time, have been out of 
employment. The laborers were doubtless sincere, but they 
were the victims of an utter perversion of facts respecting 
the nature and function of organized capital. Let us con- 
sider this matter from an elementary point. Capital, it will 
be conceded, gives employment to labor, because labor cannot 
be employed except upon some object, and that object can- 
not be procured without the use of money. The agricul- 
tural laborer must have land and tools, and he must have 
food, clothing and shelter, long before his labor can _pro- 
duce any return. The mechanic or mill hand, in like man- 
ner, must have a shop or a factory to work in, raw mate- 
rials to work upon, and tools and machinery to work with 
before his labor can bring money’s worth. All these pre-exist- 
ing conditions can only be supplied by capital. This capital 
is the realized fruit of former labor applied to the objects 
provided by former capital. This realized fruit is profit; and 
profit, in its inception, is widely distributed among individual 
capitalists. If it remained in that state, it would very imper- 
fectly serve the great purpose of reproduction and increase, 
of which, when supplemented by labor, it is capable. There 
are very few individuals (as compared with the whole mass 
of capitalists) who possess enough of it to carry on any 
great operations. It is only by the aggregation of individual 
means that sums sufficient for that purpose can be obtained. 
It is only by this aggregation that small capitalists, making 
small profits can come into competition with great capitalists 
making great profits, and get as good a rate of return for their 
hundreds as the rich get for their thousands. If each rivulet 
pursued its separate journey to the sea, large numbers of 
them would be absorbed from below and evaporated from 
above ; but when the rivulets unite in brooks, and the brooks 
in rivers, scarcely a drop of water is lost, and the united 
volume is sufficient to turn the wheels of machinery, or to 
float the products of the interior to great central markets. 
This figure perfectly illustrates the protection which results 
to small savings from their aggregation. Each in the hands 
of its owner would earn little or nothing, being too small a 
sum to meet any demand for capital, or to accomplish any 
result. The time occupied in looking for an investment 
and the cost of making it separately, would absorb all the 
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immediate profit. In the face of such obstacles, much cap- 
ital would be unemployed, and, being in hand and idle, it would 
be squandered. The French public loans are a good illus- 
tration of this. The peasant or laboring man in France 
puts his money into a stocking until the Government an- 
nounces a loan for popular subscription, then the whole 
population flocks to the Ministry of Finance, often sleeping 
for a night in the court-yard while waiting for the doors 
to open, and subscribes and pays for petty portions of the 
new, inscription in sums as small as five francs. Thus a 
vast mass of inert capital becomes vivified and adapted to 
reproductive uses. 

In precisely the same manner banks and all great moneyed 
institutions in this country are the aggregations of small 
savings belonging to the poor far oftener than to the rich. 
If we take the case of Savings banks, this will not be denied, 
and consequently we hear no outcry against them as bloated 
monopolies. The poor man knows that these institutions are 
owned by himself and other men and women as poor as he 
is, and he has no jealousy of them, though he has an anxi- 
ety, which is often too well grounded, as to the prudence as 
well as the integrity of those who manage them. He knows 
also that if he wants to borrow money on mortgage, in order 
to secure a home for his family and to pay for it out of 
gradual savings, that the Savings bank is the place to apply 
to. All this is familiarly understood. Now, in his willing- 
ness to create, and his anxiety to avail himself of this 
species of aggregated capital, the laboring man admits the 
whole case in favor of all organized moneyed institutions, 
the purposes of which are the same, although the fields occu- 
pied and the methods employed may considerably differ. 

Banks of discount and deposit do not essentially differ 
from Savings banks either in their origin or in their ultimate 
purpose. It is a wholly ungrounded popular impression, that 
they are owned by large capitalists. Such is not the fact. 
Hon. Elliott C. Cowdin, in a speech before the New York 
Assembly in 1876, gave an instructive analysis of the stock 
lists of the National banks of the State of New York. Mr. 
Hayes, of Detroit, in his valuable paper read before the 
Bankers’ Association at Saratoga at their recent meeting, 
reproduced a part of these figures. They show that the 
whole number of shares of bank stock of the banks of the 
State of New York is 1,482,746 owned by 34,181 persons, or 
an average of forty-three shares, ($4,300) to each. But 
12,784 persons owned ten shares, ($1,000) or less each, and 
6,963 persons twenty shares, ($2,000) or less each, and all 
the bank shares in the United States are owned by 208,468 
persons. 

These statistics show that the National banks are emi- 
nently the property of people of moderate means, and not of 
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capitalists. When they are well managed, the distribution of 
their stock becomes wider and wider, as time goes on. Every 
small parcel of shares is bought up by those having a few 
hundreds or thousands of dollars to invest. The distribution 
is largely increased by the death of stockholders, and the 
division of their estates, so that in time widows and children, 
and executors and trustees, constitute a large element in the 
holding. Now these small property holders are not able, if 
they had any desire so to do, to conspire against the inter- 
ests of the laboring classes. The. interest of each is small, 
and their sympathies run much more with than against those 
who live by the work of their own hands. On the other 
hand, the directors and managers of banks have no interest 
adverse to labor. They are seldom controlling owners of the 
capital stock, and I am well pursuaded that, in a great 
majority of cases, they are not large borrowers. All the 
money they make inures equally to the benefit of every share 
of the stock, and their real constituents, the shareholders, are 
persons, as I have shown, of moderate means. The salaried 
officers, also, have no motive but to make the business suc- 
cessful so as to keep their places. Unless there is fraud, or 
perversion of trusts, there is no reason why a National bank 
should not be just as friendly to the interests of labor as 
a Savings bank, and when fraud is practiced, it is much 
more easy to practice it in a Savings bank than in a bank 
of discount, because the managers are much less closely 
watched, and less under the supervision of the law and of 
public officers. For one corrupt and insolvent National bank, 
within the last five years, there have been ten corrupt and 
insolvent Savings banks. 

I have stated that in their purposes as well as in their 
origin, the National banks are instituted for the benefit of 
the people, and not of capitalists. To prove this I proceed 
to show what they do. The predominant business of banks 
is to discount negotiable paper. What, then, is negotiable 
paper, and what is discounting? Negotiable paper is the 
notes or promises to pay, which a buyer of merchandise or 
produce, gives to the seller; by the terms of which he agrees 
to pay to the seller, or his order, the stipulated price of the 
goods at a certain future date. Discounting this paper is 
giving the cash value of it in money, that is, the amount 
expressed on the face of the note less the interest on that 
sum for the time the note has to run. The transaction is 
thus a very simple one, but how does it help the laborer? 
It helps him in this way. He is employed in some kind of 
work which yields salable products; harvesting wheat, it may 
be, or mining coal, or making iron, or cotton cloth, or get- 
ting out lumber. His employer has, we will suppose, a fair 
capital for his business, but by no means enough to carry 
it on without credit. If he sells his produce on credit, his 
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capital will soon be exhausted unless he can get credit in 
turn, and his business must for the time stop. In the case 
of farm products, he has to pay out the entire cost of his 
year’s production before he can get back a dollar by sale of 
his crops. In case of production which does not depend 
upon the seasons, he produces and sells continuously. In all 
cases, if he has to wait for receipt of the price of his com- 
modity before he can pay for the labor expended on it, the 
laborer necessarily suffers, because he has to buy his food and 
clothing, or what is still worse, take them out of his 
employer's store on credit, at prices much higher than would 
be asked for cash, and he has equally to run in debt for 
house rent. In case of the miner, or iron worker, or manu- 
facturer, he would have frequently to stop his works alto- 
gether and throw his workmen out of employ till the notes 
given for his products fell due and were paid. 

The banks save the employers this burdensome necessity. 
They advance him money on his crops before they are har- 
vested, and they discount the notes given for his merchand- 
ise the moment it is sold. Thus he is all the time getting 
his capital back with a profit added, and he is able to pay 
cash for his materials and cash for his labor. The laborer 
receiving cash, buys his food and his clothing at the lowest 
prices, because he can take his money to whomsoever will 
sell cheapest, and may be always out of debt, and putting 
by something against a rainy day. Constant regular employ- 
ment at steady wages, and sure pay, at short intervals, in 
good money, are the best possible conditions for laboring 
men. These conditions could not be secured if there were 
no banks, and they would be imperfectly secured if the 
banks did not pay out good money. Under the old State 
bank system, much of the money paid out was bad, and 
cheated the laborer out of his honest dues. Under the 
National banking system, it is good beyond a possibility of 
loss, because it is secured by specific bonds of the Govern- 
ment, at much below their market, or even their face, value, 
and by a further pledge of all the capital and property of 
the bank, and the private property of its shareholders. 

No loss to a bill-holder ever did occur, or ever can occur 
while this system continues. The man who has earned a dol- 
lar in Texas can carry it to Maine, and it is equally good 
money all the journey through; he may put it between the 
‘leaves of his Bible and leave it there till he dies, and it 
will come out good money after any lapse of years, for the 
benefit of his widow and his children. 

Such a system of banking and of currency, it has taken 
nearly a century of the National life to establish, and it will 
be a sad day for the laboring classes when it shall be over- 
thrown. 
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GOLD CERTIFICATES. 


In our August number we called attention to the inex- 
pediency of issuing certificates of deposit for gold without 
charge by the Government. We again allude to this subject 
in the hope that it may have careful consideration, especially 
by those who have the regulation of a practice so detrimen- 
tal to the cause of resumption. 

The premium on gold, when it is of any considerable 
amount, substantially. measures the difference in value be- 
tween gold and currency. When that premium is one-half 
of one per cent. it is mainly from the superiority of gold to 
currency, according to our present laws, rather than from 
any difference in value. And, paradoxical as it may seem, 
we hazard the statement, that it was easier, with our favor- 
able balance of trade, to reduce the premium on gold from 
thirty to twenty per cent. than it will be with our unwise 
practice of issuing gold certificates to reduce it from one-half 
of one per centum to par. The larger reduction followed 
naturally the reduction of prices in this country, as com- 
pared with prices in Europe. The permanent reduction of 
the last half of one per cent. must come from putting our 
paper money on an equality with gold as money, after, as is 
now the case, paper has been made in value equal to gold. 
To illustrate this, gold has all the functions of paper money 
now, while, besides its availability for use abroad, it has the 
additional advantage of paying custom duties, and, by the 
practice of the Treasury Department, the valuable right to be 
kept free of expense in the vaults of the United States 
Treasury, and represented by certificates. 

When resumption shall take place what will be the natural 
action of holders of idle money, or more properly, reserves 
of money? It will be to present the money (if in National 
bank notes first changing into greenbacks) for redemption, 
then obtaining for the acquired gold, certificates from the 
United States Treasury. By law these certificates can be 
used as a reserve by the banks, or to pay custom duties. In 
other words a gold certificate will have all the value possessed 
by greenbacks and other values, including a possible profit 
from a future premium on gold. It will be folly to expect 
that the holder of any currency held for a reserve will not 
demand gold so long as there is in such demand a possible 
advantage and no contingent disadvantage. How plainly un- 
wise then to allow to gold an advantage given by law when 
we are trying to resume specie payments ? A discontinuance 
of the present system of issuing gold certificates, and the 
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adoption of a system which will allow the deposit of gold or 
silver money in the Treasury, and a certificate given payable 
in money of the United States, would give to the mercantile 
community all of the benefit arising from the great con- 
venience of Treasury. certificates, and yet would not be any 
bar to resumption, or an undue advantage afforded to gold 
by law. 

If we are to keep our greenbacks at par with gold it 
would seem wise to give to them all the legal value that is 
given to gold. The Resumption Act provides that “on and 
after the first day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall redeem in coin the United States legal 
tender notes then outstanding on their presentation for re- 
demption at the office of the Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, in the city of New York in sums of not less 
than fifty dollars.” 

If the United States is not willing to give to its own 
paper money all of the functions and value that gold has, 
how is it to be expected that continuous resumption with a 
minimum demand for gold will be possible? 

The United States Treasury can very properly, as a com- 
mercial convenience, receive on deposit money, gold, silver 
and greenbacks and issue certificates therefor, to be used in 
paying customs duties or any other debt due to the Govern- 
ment. The holding of money with or without charge for 
ordinary commercial purposes is not a proper function of 
the United States Treasury, and a distinction in favor of one 
kind of money is a wrong, and an impediment in the way 
of the resumption of specie payments. We have had and 
are now enduring all of the evils coming from a preparation 
for resumption, and we long for some of the benefits which 
will surely come from a return to actual specie payments. 
Any obstacle to resumption is a general injury; and the ad- 
vantage given to gold by the law is now the greatest 
obstacle. 

Secretary Sherman, in his speech at Toledo, Ohio, August 
26th, 1878, says: 

“No distinction should be made between coin money and 
paper money, or between the noteholder and the bondholder. 
The money provided by the Government should pay all 
debts and be used for all debts. Subject to these conditions 
I am for the largest amount of each kind of money 
demanded for the wants of business.” 

If the Secretary of the Treasury will immediately insist, 
as he has the power to do, that there shall be no distinc- 
tion between the different kinds of money of the United 
States, he will issue no more gold certificates and thereby 
do away with the legal superiority of gold which mainly 
keeps up the small gold premium now existing. 
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THE SARATOGA CONVENTION OF THE BANKS. 


Two important points appear to have been gained from the 
annual convention, just held at Saratoga, by the American 
Bankers’ Association. The banks showed themselves in 
earnest for specie payments, and for renewed action looking 
to their liberation from excessive taxation. A full report of 
the various sessions is given elsewhere in this issue. Several 
of the papers are of so much interest that we may 
hereafter publish them in a revised form. In former conven- 
tions the National character of the organization has not al- 
ways been sufficiently patent. Hence the association has been 
supposed sometimes to represent the interests of the East and 
North rather than those of the West and South. It is true 
that the evidence was easy of access which showed that the 
association has, for some years, been rapidly growing in 
strength in the Western and Southern States, and this we 
presume has tended with other circumstances to suggest 
certain changes which we observe in the list of officers for the 
current year. Among the most important is the election of the 
Hon. Alexander Mitchell, of Milwaukee, as President. He is 
well known, and his reputation as a statesman, a bank presi- 
dent and a railway officer stands high. The appointment 
reflects honor alike upon the association and its new execu- 
tive chief. The work which has to be done during the 
coming year will task the energies and put to their utmost 
strain the resourses of all conservative organizations that 
attempt in this country to stem the tide of fiscal and finan- 
cial legislation. The resolutions on specie payments which 
were passed by the Convention, give a gratifying response to 
the question whether the banks of this country are resolute 
in their determination to uphold the treasury in the effort to 
restore, at the time appointed by law, the safeguard of a coin 
basis to the currency system of the United States. The con- 
servative tone of these and the other resolutions of the Con- 
vention was as noteworthy as the sound principles, and the 
clear definite precision of their statements. The association 
has carried one step further the declaration for specie pay- 
ments which it made last year, and it has earned a new title 
to the public confidence and respect. 

This important movement has claimed so much of our 
space that we must omit all comments on the promise for 
the early future which is given by the hearty codperation, 
the closer union, and the friendly sympathy of the banks 
which were fostered by the social amenities of the late Con- 
vention. The remark has been generally, made that at no 
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previous meeting has it seemed that the banks and their 
officers from all sections of the country were drawn together 
so intimately, or showed so much of a common desire and 
resolve to stand shoulder to shoulder in opposition to the 
overwhelming multitude of mischievous heresies which 
threaten the financial stability and public credit of the coun- 
try. On bank taxation less was said than might have been 
expected, but the subject has been so thoroughly discussed 
of late that little that is new remains to be presented, and the 
duty of the Association and of the banks throughout the 
country is to act and to act at once. Both in and out of 
Congress they must labor with redoubled energy if they 
would rid our banking system from its ruinous load of war 
taxation. 


THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE BANKING 
SYSTEM. 


It is reported that the efforts of the enemies of the National 
banking system will be renewed next winter to repeal the 
ten-per-cent. Federal tax on State-bank notes, in the hope 
to revive the old system of State-bank issues throughout the 
country. The project is said to be favored by a consider- 
able number of the southern members of Congress as well as 
by some prominent members from the East. The laudable 
desire to aid the revival of business throughout the country 
has led not a few thoughtful and earnest men in and out 
of Congress to look upon this State-bank agitation with 
more favor than it deserves. In previous numbers of the 
BANKER’s MAGAZINE we have examined some of the chief 
reasons which appear in various parts of the country to be 
operating on the minds of many sincere advocates of this 
mischievous change. These reasons are more or less con- 
nected with the hope of reviving trade, stimulating confi- 
dence, and imparting a new activity to our industry and 
finance, and we need not recapitulate them here in detail. 
Our present purpose is rather to present a single suggestion, 
which appears to have been somewhat undervalued in some 
of the recent discussions, while in others it has been over- 
looked altogether... We refer to the fact that the State-bank 
scheme, if it should ever be carried through Congress, will 
owe its success in part to the greenback inflationists. With- 
out their help it will fail, and bv not a few persons it is 
regarded as neither more nor less than a thinly disguised 
greenback scheme. The belief is that the paper-money men, 
recognizing that they are not strong enough by themselves 
to control and secure the legislation they require, have 
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adroitly hit upon the expedient of attaching to themselves 
a large vote from the South and West for their contemplated 
attack upon the currency and banking system now estab- 
lished. Like skillful generals they have divided their work 
so as to combine from all sides and all parties the available 
means for success. Their first objective point is to assault 
the currency system of National banks, and for this purpose 
their State-bank allies are to be called into full force and 
activity. Should they succeed and win the victory over the 
National banks, so as to accomplish the destruction of the 
existing system, the question will arise what shall be substi- 
tuted in place of the National-bank currency when destroyed ? 
Nor is it difficult to foretell the answer. The greenback 
men, having no further use for their late allies of the State 
banking system, will, no doubt, throw them overboard and 
will concentrate their forces on their own schemes of fiat 
money and currency expansion without the hindrance and 
the delay which have been caused by the conservative influ- 
ence of the National banks and their well compacted organ- 
ization. 

Such appears to thoughtful observers to be the plan of 
campaign that is agitating the minds of many of the leaders 
in the movements which are now preparing and which have 
for some time past been directed against the National bank- 
ing law. If those efforts succeed, the important point for 
the country to know is whether the fall of the National 
banking system would really promote the revival of business 
and the improvement of the currency, or whether, on the con- 
trary, general confidence, which is the main-spring of com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity, would not receive a severe 
blow, and whether the whole fabric of our currency system 
would not be shaken to its foundations. Let our people be 
convinced that the recuperation of business is hindered in 
proportion as currency and banking stability is destroyed, 
and the mischievous agitation for such changes as are above 
referred to will lose much of its force as an element of dis- 
organization and danger in our coming elections this autumn. 
The specific point, however, which we desire now to urge is, 
that there is little sincerity and less truth in the pretence 
put forth as to the destruction of the National banks and 
their issues, that their overthrow would revive the State 
banks and would give them their old control over the note 
circulation of the country. 
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THE LABOR QUESTION AND THE CONGRESSIONAL 
INQUIRY. 


The Congressional Committee appointed to inquire into 
the depression of labor are actively proceeding with their 
work. They have already examined a number of witnesses 
representing great diversity of views and opinions. It has 
been suggested that if the committee desire to report to 
Congress at an early date, and to comprehend in their work as 
much useful information as possible, they would further this 
good object by adopting some methods which have been 
found of great advantage in similar investigations here and 
abroad. 

Prominent among these expedients is the announcement that 
the committee are in search of definite facts rather than of 
mere opinions. What Congress and the nation wish to 
know about the depression of labor might be indicated in a 
series of questions. For example, we should compare the 
present state of labor in this country with its condition for- 
merly, selecting fixed dates for our investigation; this done 
we might extend the comparison to other countries, and 
ask how far labor in this country is depressed in com- 
parison with that of France, Germany, Russia, Belgium, and 
other countries of continental Europe. If convenient the 
investigation might even be extended to Australia. At least 
this has been suggested with perhaps doubtful promise of 
practical usefulness. 

The rates of wages, the hours of work, the standard of 
comfort, the habits of saving and frugality, and other 
topics too numerous to mention, will suggest themselves to the 
reader as tending to give a practical turn to these inquiries 
into the facts which the committee are appointed to ex- 
plore. The second branch of inquiry, that of the causes 
of the existing depression, can obviously be better carried 
on when the depression itself has been accurately surveyed 
and measured. E 

Similarly the third task confided by Congress to the 
committee—that of suggesting a remedy—is manifestly to 
be deferred until the causes and the facts have been well 
explored. It is, however, noteworthy than many of the 
suggestions offered to the committee partake too much of 
remedial character. 

Among the proposed remedies those of the socialists 
seem to have attracted the most conspicuous public notice, 
and the committee can hardly fail to include them in its 
report. Very imperfect sketches have appeared in our news- 
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papers of the socialist remedy for the existing depression. 
In Germany the following exposition has lately appeared from 
one of their leaders: 

“1, Labor is the source of all wealth and all culture, and, as 
in general, productive labor is only possible through society, 
it follows that to society, that is, to the whole of its mem- 
bers belongs the aggregate product of labor, and that the 
universal duty of labor according to equal right is incumbent 
on each person according to his reasonable wants. In nations 
as at present constituted, the means of labor are a monopoly 
of the capitalist class; the dependent position thus inflicted 
upon the laborer class is the cause of misery and slavery in 
all their forms. In order to liberate labor we must convert 
the means of labor into the common property of society and 
the community must regulate the aggregate labor so that its 
results may be spent for the common benefit, and an equita- 
ble distribution may be secured of the product of labor. 
The liberation of labor must be the work of the laborer class, 
in opposition to which all other classes are only a reaction- 
ary mass. 

“2, Starting from these principles, the socialist laborer party 
of Germany, strives by all legal means to set up the free 
state and the socialist society, to destroy the law of wages 
by the abolition of the system of labor for wages, with the 
abolition of plunder in every shape, and by the removal of 
every social and political inequality. The socialist laborer 
party in Germany, through working within the organized 
frame-work of the nation, is conscious of the international 
character of the laborer movement, and determined to fulfill 
all the duties which this movement imposes on the laborers 
in order to make the brotherhood of all men a reality. The 
socialist laborer party of Germany demands for the solution 
of the social question, that socialist producing associations 
shall be established with State help, under the domestic con- 
trol of the laboring people, such producing associations to be 
for manufactures and agriculture, so that out of them the 
socialist organization of the aggregate labor may arise.” 

Such are the remedial suggestions offered by the social- 
ists in Germany and throughout the old world. Precisely 
the same revolutionary disturbance is aimed at here. Per- 
haps the Congressional committee have already given so 
much prominence to some of the pseudo-reformers, because 
it was evident that they could not well be excluded, and 
the desire was to dispose of their testimony as early as 
possible. We repeat that the facts as to the depression of 
labor in this country ought to stand first; that the investi- 
gation of the facts should be followed by an inquiry into 
their causes; and that afterwards, the discussion can be 
profitably made of any remedies which may seem from 
history and experience to promise to remove or mitigate 
the ascertairied evils. 
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UNIFICATION OF THE COINAGE OF FRANCE AND 
AMERICA. 


BY C. F. McCOY. 


The distinguished economist who recently visited this 
country for the disinterested purpose of presenting to our 
silver commission the importance of united action among 
those countries who use both the precious metals for lawful 
money strongly favored the ratio of 15% to one. This has 
been the legal relation for so long a period and among so 
many nations, and is so near the market price which has 
prevailed during the whole of this century before 1873 (never 
deviating as much as five per cent. above or below), that 
there will doubtless be found a strong feeling in Paris 
in favor of making this the universal mint price for the 
future as for the past. The difficulties in the way of any 
change in the countries of the old world are numerous, and 
the conservative habits of the people are opposed to any 
alterations in their customs or laws. In our new country 
where nothing is consecrated by time, it will be much easier 
to bring our people to the French standard than it would 
be to bring the several nations of the Latin Union to ours. 

If, therefore, the Commission should find it impossible to 
raise the legal ratio of the Latin Union any nearer to the 
market price than it now is, it will be necessary to have a 
close and cordial unity of action between the different 
nations to establish and maintain this ratio. The nations 
that constitute this Union, assisted by Spain and Holland 
and the United States who are in full accord with them, 
would constitute an International Union of such commercial 
influence that they can establish and maintain any standard 
they may agree upon, by opening their mints to the free 
coinage of gold and silver, and parting with a larger or 
smaller portion of their gold to the countries which use this 
meta! exclusively, until the abundance of this precious metal 
in these countries shall reduce its market price to the estab- 
lished mint rate and keep it at that limit. But to effect 
this the Union between them must be close, cordial and 
firmly established, so as not to be dissolved by the caprice 
of legislators or theorists. France alone could at the pres- 
ent time reduce the ratio of gold and silver from 1734 where 
it now is to 15%, and maintain it there for many years to 
come, by absorbing annually the excess of production over 
the wants of the Western world for the arts, and for the 
abrasion of the silver coinage, and for the exports to the 
East, and by purchasing the extra supplies now coming on 
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the market from the changes in Germany. In the course of 
time she might fail to maintain the double standard, by her 
annual exports of gold and imports of silver continuing so 
long as to exhaust her stock of gold and reduce her cur- 
rency to silver alone. 

But if she were aided by the United States which are al- 
ready more populous than France or Germany, and are 
growing in wealth and population with a rapidity never 
before equaled, and aided also by Switzerland, and Greece, 
and Belgium, and soon also it may be hoped by Italy, and 
probably by Spain and Holland, this period of exhaustion 
would be postponed indefinitely. So strong a union, firmly 
banded together, would create so large a demand for silver 
and release so much gold for the use of the rest of Europe 
that the circulation of both metals would be sustained per- 
petually. 

If, then, the deliberations of the Congress should result in 
the decision to continue the ratio of 15%, it would be of 
great importance to secure a close and permanent concert of 
action, having common coins in all the countries of the 
Union, multiples of the same unit, with the same fineness 
and everywhere a legal tender for the weight of the precious 
metal they might contain. If this unit were a gramme of 
silver, nine-tenths fine and .% of a gramme of gold, of the 
same fineness, no alteration would be needed in Europe, 
and the oniy change required here would be to make our 
silver dollar of the same weight as two of our subsidiary half 
dollars, and to reduce the eagle fram 258 grains to 5%, 
grammes, and to require that all debts and contracts made 
after the time when the new coin should become a legal 
tender should be paid in the new coin, and all previous 
debts in the old coin, or if in the new with such an addi- 
tional percentage as would make the new eagle equal to 
the old. This change would be a temporary inconvenience 
that would be readily assumed by our people on account 
of the great commercial and economical benefits which would 
hereafter result from the unification of our currency with 
that of a great population in Europe with whom we have 
large business relations constantly increasing from year to 
year. ; 

Such an agreement secured by treaty, with a provision that 
no other money shall be lawful unless immediately convertible 
into this common coinage, would ensure an intimate union, 
which would perpetuate the double standard of gold and 
silver, preserving an invariable equality between the precious 
metals, preventing the increased value of gold or silver when 
the mines of either should fall off in their annual supplies, 
and stopping the decline in value which might come from 
the discovery of new deposits, like that of California and 
Nevada. The Union would have to part with some of its 
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gold; they would be compelled to purchase the balance of 
silver that Germany shall not have disposed of when the 
agreement should go into practical operation; they would be 
required to absorb the annual supplies from the mines after 
providing for the wants of the East, and the consumption in 
the arts and the continual abrasion of the circulation; but 
this addition to their silver would be far less than the annual 
addition of the gold to the stock of the gold countries, and 
the whole amount would be needed to perform the increasing 
exchanges of the people, and if not the increase of prices in 
the gold and in the bi-metallic countries would go in with 
equal steps so as to require the annual increase of the silver 
and the gold to meet the wants of commerce. The produc- 
tion of silver is less than that of gold; the demand of 
silver in the arts and for abrasion is greater than of gold; 
the annual absorption of silver for the East, not only for 
circulation but for investments, is immensely greater than 
that of gold, and therefore the annual addition to the gold 
circulation would be far greater than to the silver, not only 
in amount, but in percentage of the actual circulation. The 
annual supplies of silver would therefore be taken by the 
bi-metallic countries as readily as the annual supplies of gold 
by the single-standard countries, and no transfers of gold 
would be required to make the annual purchases of silver by 
the Union. 

If, however, the Congress should decide, that the present 
market price of silver is so far below the rate before 1873, that 
it would embarrass the double-standard countries to increase 
their stores of silver so much as would be sufficient to 
restore and maintain the ancient price, and that the mint 
rate of sixteen to one would more nearly accord with the 
future market price after the surplus of Germany shall have 
been absorbed by the rest of the world, the close and _inti- 
mate union already suggested would be equally desirable. It 
would be probably best for the European countries to effect 
this change by an increase in the fineness of the silver franc 
without any change in its weight, and a_ corresponding 
change in the weight and fineness of the gold preserving the 
present value of the gold coins. This would require the 
fineness to be .g29 instead of .goo and the gold franc to be 
the sixteenth part of the weight of the silver. The charge 
in our coins would be to make a new dollar of the weight 
of our two half dollars,.and a fineness of .g29 and our gold 
dollar one sixteenth lighter. The old debts to be payable as - 
before in the old coin, or in the new with a percentage added 
of 3,4, the same as in the former change. To enable the 
European countries to recoin their silver without any loss 
because of the increased fineness of the franc, it would only 
be necessary to insert in the agreement a common charge 
for seigniorage for the coinage of silver, and use the profits 
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from this to increase the fineness of the present circulation. 
This might begin at ten per cent. and be decreased gradually, 
until the profits of the mints in each country would be suffi- 
cient to withdraw the whole of the coins now in use and 
substitute new ones of the required fineness without loss, the 
old coins in the meantime to remain as now, a legal tender. 
In both these changes the fine gold in the old and new coins 
would remain the same, and no wrong would be done to 
debtor or creditor. The daily business of the European 
merchant or banker, both in their domestic and foreign 
trade, would not be disturbed in the slightest degree, and the 
only inconvenience would be borne by the Americans whose 
obligations would be changed in name, but not in value. 

Of these two plans suggested for the double purpose of 
obtaining a common mint price for the precious metals and 
for the unification of the currency uf the bi-metallic coun- 
tries, the first presents the least inconvenience as it requires 
no change in the European coinage; but the ratio of 15% 
differs so much from the present market price, is rather 
below the average rate of every decade in the present cen- 
tury, excepting only the one from 1850 to 1859, and probably 
below the future natural price, (as the disuse of silver in 
Germany and the Scandinavian States and the increased 
production will tend to raise the ratio,) that it may be feared 
that the banks of Europe and America would be encumbered 
with a large.amount of silver in their vaults, especially as 
the exports to the East might be checked by the advance in 
its price in Europe. The second plan, though a trifle more 
inconvenient, would involve no loss to either of the govern- 
ments in thé recoinage’ of their silver and would be free 
from the objections just mentioned against the ratio of 15%. 

To make these propositions more precise and definite, they 
are now suggested in the form of a resolution. 

Resolved: That the countries represented in this Congress 
be recommended to form a convention or treaty; providing 
for an international currency of gold and silver, which shall 
be an unlimited legal tender in all the countries agreeing 
thereto, all of the coins to be of the same fineness and 
multiples of the same units; and that no other money shall 
be a legal tender excepting only that now issued and cur- 
rent in the several countries which shall not be increased in 
amount or value; and that these units shall be a gramme of 
silver of nine hundred and twenty-nine thousandths fine and 
the sixteenth of a gramme of gold of the same fineness, and 
that the weight and fineness of each shall be stamped 
thereon ; and that a seigniorage of ten per cent. be charged 
at the National mints for the coinage of silver bullion for 
the purpose of meeting the expense of recoining the present 
silver coins, this charge to be reduced from time to time by 
mutual agreement, as soon as the object for which it is made 
shall permit. 
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For the first plan, the change required in. this resolution 
would be the omission of twenty-nine and of the sentence 
about seigniorage, and the substitution of two thirty-first 
parts for one-sixteenth. 


THE ORIGINS AND PRECEDENTS OF MONETARY 
QUESTIONS. 


Translated from L’Economiste Francais for the Banker’s Magazine. 
, oo 


Many questions which we look upon as recent and peculiar 
to our century are, in reality, very old. The economist, not 
less than the lawyer, the artist, or the man of letters, finds 
in the monuments of civilizations which disappeared thou- 
sands of years ago, the same phenomena and the same prob- 
lems as those engendered by the more intense and more 
advanced life of to-day. Of this number are the multifarious 
questions and facts comprehended in the study of Money. 
In reference to this, the science of numismatics furnishes 
valuable revelations, interesting not only to the archeologist, 
but to the economist, through the insight which it gives us 
into the origin and the precedents of certain monetary 
questions much discussed in the present day. Here lies, as 
we regard it, the importance of the great task which M. 
Francois Lenormant has undertaken in his Money in Ancient 
Times, of which he has published two volumes. There is 
naturally one part purely archeological with which we have 
nothing to do; but we find also, among these societies so 
advanced and so old, many other curious and interesting 
details concerning the monetary institutions and usages of the 
ancients, on the choice of a metallic standard, on the legal 
relations of value between gold and silver, on their alloys and 
the processes of manufacture ; more than one of which might 
be invoked in support of the new solutions brought forward 
by economic science in our day. 

If, by the word Money must be understood all objects, all 
products, all merchandize, metal or otherwise, which a general 
consent has made the habitual instrument of exchange in 
society, it would be correct to say that money has existed 
in almost all times. Its origin goes back to the first ages of 
the world, to those rudimentary societies where the number 
of flocks was the standard of wealth; and it is in this way 
that the tribes of the interior of Africa make use of pieces 
of cotton cloth for payment even in our day. Lieutenant 
Cameron, while crossing Africa, was obliged to load his 
porters with bales of this cumbersome money. But these 
primitive means of exchange gave place, as_ civilization 
advanced, to others less rude and more convenient, represent- 
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ing the same values in smaller volume; hence the use of the 
precious metals. When commerce had conceived the idea of 
making uniform ingots, fixed weights agreed on in advance, 
graduated in regular fractions, capable of aiding efficiently in 
the diversity and the rapidity of daily transactions, it found 
itself in possession of a true specie equivalent. Was it money, 
in the strict sense of the word? Clearly not, for there was 
lacking in this specie, the essential and characteristic condi- 
tion of money, properly so-called—namely, the guaranty of 
the State, which, by marking the piece of metal with an 
official stamp, testifies to its thereafter undisputed value, and 
gives it a legal and compulsory currency. There was, conse- 
quently, lacking also that fiduciary character which is inher- 
ent in all money. The ingots which the buyer offered to the 
merchant were weighed in the scales by the latter, who was 
free to dispute and refuse them; it was only a merchandize 
which circulated outside of the control and guaranty of the 
State. It is the same now in China where copper in sapégues 
is the only true money, stamped in one corner by the Gov- 
ernment, which is not done for gold and silver in /aé/s. 
Such, during a long succession of centuries, was the mode 
of exchange in ancient Egypt. Four thousand years B.C.— 
for the inscriptions on monuments permit us to go back to 
that far distant antiquity —— Egypt presents us the picture of 
a civilization already ancient when the social relations were 
very complicated, and transactions ‘consequently incessant. 
Money, properly speaking, did not exist, and there was none 
before the conquest of the Persian Kings, that is to say, 
before the decadence of that great nation. But metallic 
equivalents were in use, in the form of metallic ingots, of 
rings, and of plates pierced with a hole. Egyptian gold and 
the silver which came to them from Asia were, for important 
transactions, exchanged in the shape of tablets; most fre- 
quently these were plates, but sometimes even gold dust and 
rings were made use of, like those which circulate still in 
the interior of Africa. But the specie’ par excellence, the Na- 
tional metal, the regulating standard, was copper, a circum- 
stance which is explained by the proximity of the mines of 
the peninsula of Sinai. The unit of copper was the oufen or 
ten, which was divided into ten Ate. The outen weighed from 
ninety-four to ninety-five grammes. As the French centime 
weighs one gramme, it follows that the oufen was equivalent, 
in weight, to ninety-five centimes, almost one franc; so that 
the unity of the Egyptian coin, thousands of years ago, did 
not differ sensibly from the French unit of the present day. 
But was the value of the outen the same as that of the franc? 
M. Fr. Lenormant has not tried to establish the proportion, 
which would, doubtless, have been difficult ; but it seems that 
the outen must have been worth much more than the franc 
of to-day; that there was, in this respect, a difference quite 
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similar to that which is established between the franc and 
the pound of ancient France of two or three hundred years 
ago, and that, in that oriental life which in the main has al- 
ways been much more elementary and simple than our own, 
an Egyptian with an oufen could procure for himself a quan. 
tity of commodities, and especially of food, far more consid- 
erable than we could do with the same weight of metal to- 
day. To the proof of this tend the extracts which M. Lenor- 
mant has reproduced from certain accounts deciphered on 
papyrus, and which are very interesting by the indication 
they give of the prices of a number of things. We find that 
an Ox cost 119 outens, a kid 2, a pair of geese one-quarter of 
an outen, a knife 3, a razor 4, five pieces of cloth 25, five Ains 
of honey (about 2% litres) 25 outens, eleven ins of oil (about 
5 litres 06) 10, a simple cane of cypress 1, one with inlaid 
work 4, a pick-axe 4, a bronze cullender 5. . Another docu- 
ment tells us that the wages of workmen had reached five 
outens per month; which is very little, but it is supposed that 
to the pay were added rations of grain and perhaps of meat, 
the latter being the flesh of beasts offered for sacrifice. 

Neither Assyria nor Babylonia, any more than Egypt, had 
properly money. The same word which meant to weigh, the 
verb “sagual,”’ meant also to pay in silver. They therefore 
weighed the bullion. But a curious trait, which cuneiform 
inscriptions reveal to us, was the employment by the Assy- 
rians, more than a thousand years before our era, of those 
usages of fiduciary circulation of which we hardly find a 
trace among the Greeks, or even among the Romans, and 
which seem to date from modern times, or from the middle 
ages and from the invention of Jewish merchants. 

It is thus proved that the subjects of Nebuchadnezzar were 
acquainted with the paper of commerce, or we should rather 
say the drick of commerce, for it is on small quadrilateral 
bricks of clay baked in a furnace, in the shape of our toilet 
soaps, that bills of exchange drawn from one place on an- 
other, have been deciphered. Here is one: “Four mines 
fifteen shekels of silver (credit) of Ardu-Nana, son of Yakin, 
on Mardukabalassur, son of Mardukbalatirib in the Town of 
Orchoe. Mardukabalassur will pay in the month of Tebet 
four mines fifteen shekels of silver to Belabaliddin, son of 
Sinnaid-Our, the fourteenth Arakhsamna, year of Nabonide, 
King of Babylone.” Then follow the names of the witnesses. 
The bill is at seventy-six days after date. Other bills do not 
mention the person who will pay the silver in the city where 
the debtor dwells; these were really obligations to bearer. 
It is thus that the Assyrians invented the check and the bill 
of exchange long before money, an anomaly which may be 
understood if we reflect for a moment on the special condi- 
tions of Assyrian commerce, a commerce carried on overland, 
whose caravans had to cross vast and not very safe deserts. 
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The Phoenicians, also, like the Egyptians and the Assyrians, ° 
attained the summit of their power and of their maritime 
and commercial prosperity, and ruled without rivals in all 
the ports of the Mediterranean, whose shores they lined with 
their colonies and shops, without being acquainted with the 
use of money properly so-called. 

Thus we see that men were without money for a long 
time and yet there were, in that remote period, highly civil- 
ized and very rich communities whose commercial activity was 
singularly extensive. It is true that money already existed, 
not in its complete and characteristic shape, but there was a 
metallic circulation which gradually drew nearer to what 
money should be. A time was coming when “to rid them- 
selves of the embarrassment of continual measuring,” says 
the philosopher Aristotle, who has admirably described the 
birth of money, “metal was marked with a particular stamp, 
the token of its value.” To what century and to what people 
belongs the honor of this invention? It is comparatively re- 
cent in the history of the world, for it does not seem to go 
back further than the seventh century before our era. Two 
nations have claimed it. According to some authors it was a 
King of Argos who had the first pieces of money struck off, 
in the symbol of the tortoise, in the Island of Egina, of 
which he was master. According to others it was the Lyd- 
ians. M. Lenormant discusses at length and with much 
learning the question as to which claim is the just one. 
Whether it was the Lydians or the Argians, they were kin- 
dred peoples,’ both issued from the great Greco-Pelasgian 
family. The view which strikes us, and which we maintain 
here, is that the world owes this invention to a single people, 
the Greek, and that it was produced slowly, long after the 
disappearance of the flourishing societies which had been 
developed without other means of exchange than metals 
measured by weight. 

From Greece, money spread quickly through the whole 
Hellenic world, spread over the various coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, into the heart of Asia, and into Italy, which it pene- 
trated to Etruria and thence to Rome. 

What were the metals generally used among the ancients ? 
Iron does not seem to have been employed, except by the 
Spartans. Was there, as one author pretends, wooden money 
among the Romans? M. Lenormant considers this very 
doubtful. There is even baked earth from Athens; some 
has certainly been found, but in what measure precisely it 
was used has not yet been clearly shown. Leaden money 
also, dating from Czesar, has been found in Egypt, and it is 
averred that, in the same country under the domination of 
the Roman Emperors, and afterwards by the Byzantins and 
by the Arabs, glass money was put into circulation. The 
existence in Sicily of pieces of tin, made under Denys of 
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Syracuse is also believed in. But these various pieces of 
money, without intrinsic value, must, like paper money, have 
been only issued under special circumstances. There was 
also ‘a fourth metal, made of a mixture of the two first, gold 
and silver, combined in unequal parts (the proportion of sil- 
ver being the lesser, say as twenty to forty per cent.) called 
Electrum, the use of which was established particularly in 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor. 

We now come to two very instructive chapters of M. Lenor- 
mant’s book, which treat, one of the relations of the value 
between gold, silver and copper, the other upon the selection 
of the standard metal in the various epochs of antiquity. We 
find in these chapters historical examples and up to a certain 
point, information, which we leave to the consideration of 
bi-metallists. Let us first examine the relations of value 
between gold and silver, saying nothing of copper, which at 
Athens and at Rome, from the time that Rome entered 
upon her period of grandeur, had only the secondary import- 
ance of a token coin, whose exact relations to silver it 
seems difficult to determine. Limiting ourselves to the rela- 
tions between gold and silver we are led to perceive from 
this first observation that the relation of value between the 
two metals, two thousand years ago and more, varied con- 
stantly in quite important proportions. The law of the 
seventh Germinal, year x1, established, we are aware, the 
proportion of 1 to 15%, which means that a given weight of 
gold is worth 15% times the same weight of silver. This 
proportion has been considered by some contemporary econo- 
mists as, in a manner, a sacred compact. It was, however, 
never fixed in the past; 1 to 13% was the legal relation 
fixed in Asia Minor, more than five centuries B.C., in the 
States subject to the dynasty of the Achéménides. In Greece 
the divergence seems to have been less. A century and a-half 
later it was, according to the testimony of Plato, of 1 to 12 
at Athens, then of 1 to 11%, and about the same time, Philip 
of Macedon founded in his kingdom coinage on a relation of 
1 to 12%. After the conquests of Alexander, the mass of gold 
booty, brought from Asia Minor, which was to be diffused 
through Greece, produced the effect of reducing the difference 
in value between the two metals. At Athens it fell to the 
figures of 1 to 10; but in Asia it remained greater; namely, 
1 to 124% with the Selucides of Syria and with the Ptolemies 
of Egypt. On the other hand, we find it again at 1 to 10 on 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus at Panticapée, where was situated, 
says M. Lenormant, the great market for the gold brought 
from the mines of the Ural. As for the relation between cop- 
per and silver, it is, we must say, difficult to establish, and be- 
sides, in all these valuations, care must be taken not to con- 
found the monetary relation with the real purchasing power 
of the metals. Be that as it may, this difference of value for 
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copper must have oscillated between 1.48—a proportion rather 
legal and nominal, at Athens, where the mines of the Laurium 
made silver less precious—and 1.160 at least in Egypt, under 
the Lagides, an exceptionally large difference, and one which 
had to do with economic circumstances, peculiar to the coun- 
try, namely, the scarcity of silver and the great abundance of 
copper. In Sicily, at the time of Denys of Syracuse, it was 
still greater, being 1 to 250. 

Referring to the relations of gold and silver in Etruria, in 
the fourth century before the Christian era, the established 
proportion was that of 1 to 15, almost exactly that insti- 
tuted by the law of Germinal. At Rome, 250 years B.C., 
the normal and official rate was 1 to 11.91, and we find it 
again under Julius Cesar and later, but it must be noticed 
that this was for coined specie. In point of fact, as 
shown. by the value of the metal in ingots, the price of 
gold under Czsar was much less, in consequence of the 
great quantity of this metal which the war of the Gauls 
gave to the Romans; the respective value of the two metals, 
as merchandize, being 1 to 8.93. A few centuries later the 
deterioration of silver money increased the difference, which 
was of 1 to 14%, and even, under Theodosius, of 1.18, under 
Justinian falling to’ about 1 to 15. From these facts it 
follows that, from a very remote antiquity, and as far as 
comparisons and valuations can do it, up to our time, the 
proportion of gold and silver has kept generally between 
these two relations, r to ro and 1 to 17 nearly. However, the 
difference seems to have been generally less between the two 
metals in ancient times than in the middle ages. To this 
conclusion may be added another; if, during the course of 
centuries, the oscillations have not been extreme, on the 
other hand, it can be said that they have been as incessant, 
among the ancients, as among us. They too, wished to fix 
legal and permanent relations; but these relations, exact on 
the day of their enactment, ceased to be so on the next. 
This instability has always existed, for it is in the nature of 
things, and the legislator is helpless before it. 

We are now brought to the much agitated question of our 
day, the monetary standard. Had the ancients the double or 
the single standard, and what standard? Says M. Lenor- 
mant: ‘One may lay down the principle that the ancients 
were unacquainted with the impracticable scheme that is 
called, in our day, bi-metallic money. Among them, we find 
always, on the contrary, the choice of a single metal adopted 
as the fundamental and regulating standard of the whole 
monetary system. Only, the metal chosen alternated.” The 
kings of Persia adopted gold; the Greeks, and particularly 
the Athenians, silver; as did also Alexander and the Romans 
of the Republic. Augustus tried to establish the double 
standard, but after his time the force of circumstances, re- 
marks M. Lenormant, made gold the only standard, and after 
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the monetary crises of the third century, when Constantine 
restored the two moneys, the same phenomena occurred 
again; of the two, gold alone retained its value. We call our 
reader’s attention to the pages wherein the author places 
side by side the two systems tried in the ancient world 
for regulating the reciprocal relation of the two moneys: the 
first, adopted in Asia by the Achéménides, which pretended 
to establish an invariable relation between them in spite of 
the fluctuations of commerce, and the system of the Athe- 
nians, which gave to a piece of gold a fixed weight but not 
a fixed value, and was not particular that it should represent 
an exact number of pieces of silver. 

There are many more ideas and facts which might be 
- gleaned from the two volumes here considered; about alloys, 
processes of manufacture, about base coinage, to which the 
governments in Greece and even in Rome, had recourse, mix- 
ing, in an issue, a certain number of pieces, with the good 
money; these pieces were executed with singular dexterity 
and workmanship. And how many customs are there still to 
be noticed; how many institutions of which we thought our- 
selves the originators and which are, if we may use the term, 
revived from the Greeks: for instance, monetary conven- 
tions! Yes; there have been conventions of this kind, simi- 
lar, in the main, to the convention of 1865; they existed in 
Greece, from the first centuries of money. They naturally 
resulted from the peculiarly restricted conditions in which 
commerce was placed in respect to money, by the political 
parceling out of the Hellenic world. 

Inasmuch as each city formed an independent republic and 
coined money there resulted continual difficulties in the ex- 
changes. Merchants overcame the obstacle by choosing the 
money of a large commercial place, Marseilles, for instance, 
for the whole Celtic coast of the Mediterranean. This money, 
by common consent, became an instrument of international 
exchange. The governments, on their side, held conventions; 
sometimes they were between two cities whose moneys were 
alike in type and name; sometimes they were unions for the 
common use of one of the metals; such was the union of 
the ectes of electrum among the towns of Asia Minor. Later, 
when the Greek republics instituted the great confederation 
which preceded the period of their decline, these associations 
had their Federal money: the Phocidian league, the Boeotian 
league, the Archian league, etc. But these attempts at unifi- 
cation of the Roman empire did not prevent an extreme di- 
versity in the moneys of antiquity. The local character and 
the almost infinite multiplicity of types is one of the features 
which stands out during this study—where we meet the same 
principles, the same processes, and the same monetary 
problems which occupy us even to-day, and the solution of 
which is without doubt destined for a long time to remain a 
hope of the future. BERARD VARAGNAC, 
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AMERICAN INDEBTEDNESS HELD IN EUROPE. 


The city journals seemed to agree in saying that the nego- 
tiation by the Secretary of the Treasury with the Syndicate 
early in April, of $50,000,000 of the 4% per cents., entirely 
arrested the return of United States bonds from Europe. 
They also seemed to agree in saying, during the months of 
May and June, that none of those bonds, or scarcely any of 
them, were being returned from Europe, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury himself announced his own concurrence in that 
view of the case. 

It is quite incomprehensible what connection there was, or 
could be, between the April negotiations with the Syndicate 
and the sale by Europeans of their holdings of American 
Government securities. 

It is quite clear that the cause which determines the flow 
from Europe of American securities of all kinds, public and 
private, has been as active and efficient since the April Syn- 
dicate operation as it was before. This cause is a favorable 
balance of foreign trade, in excess of our interest account 
payable abroad. This excess must be received in American 
securities purchased abroad, American funds never seeking 
employment in foreign securities. As our favorable balance 
of foreign trade has undergone no diminution since the early 
part of April, but rather the reverse, and as our interest 
account payable abroad is constantly growing less, it is alto- 
gether clear that the return of American securities, of some 
kind, has lost nothing in its volume since the Syndicate 
operation referred to. 

It might, of course, be true, that the securities returned 
since the early days of April were of a different kind from 
those returned before, and that instead of Government bonds, 
there has been a return of municipal, State or railroad bonds. 
But it is not alleged, as a matter of fact, that there has 
been any recent increased return of the latter classes of 
bonds. It is also certain, that the cause which determined 
Europeans, prior to April, to dispose by preference of Gov- 
ernment bonds has continued to operate with unabated force 
since April, this cause being the declared intention of the 
Government to pay the interest and principal of its bonds 
in silver dollars, whenever it is more for its advantage to 
pay such dollars, than to pay gold dollars. The American 
railroad bonds held in Europe, are for the most part made 
specifically payable in gold, and their value to European hold- 
ers has therefore not been in any manner affected by the re- 
cent: legislation in this country in respect to silver. 
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It would thus seem to be quite certain, that the city jour- 
nals must have been altogether mistaken in supposing that 
the flow of Government bonds from Europe was interrupted 
in April, May and June. The} admit, at any rate, that it 
recommenced in July.and is still active. 

That it will continue, until substantially the last Govern- 
ment bond yet held in Europe is sent here for sale, is clear, 
unless the former policy of maintaining a fixed relation of 
value between gold and silver is restored in that part of the 
world. United States bonds are silver bonds whenever our 
Government chooses to pay in silver, and that metal does not 
now possess the right of being coined into money in any 
part of western Europe. If those bonds are paid in silver 
dollars, American holders would receive what is lawful money 
in this country, but European holders would receive a coin 
which is not lawful money in Europe, and the material of 
which cannot be carried to any important European mint 
and converted into money. This places American holding of 
these bonds at such advantage as compared with European 
holding, as to cause a decisive tendency to their complete 
transfer to this country. 

The four-per-cent. bonds into which the Government debt 
is being refunded find no market at all in Europe, but are 
purchased exclusively here, and the refunding process hastens 
the operation of transferring the holding of our national debt 
to this country. The European holders of the old bonds, 
which are successively called, are compelled to give them up, 
whether they would prefer to give them up, or not. 

Of course, the European objection to our national bonds, 
as being silver bonds at the pleasure of the United States, 
would disappeat, if a sufficient number of European nations 
enter into bi-metallic arrangements, to fix permanently the 
relative value of the two precious metals. In that case, the 
continuance of the flow of our Government bonds from 
Europe would depend upon other causes, and especially upon 
a closer approximation of the current rates of interest in 
Europe and America. It is an approximation only, not an 
absolute equality in the rates of interest here and there, that 
is required to bring all these bonds back to this country. 
In all markets, a home security is so much preferred to a 
foreign one that securities will remain at home, or be bought 
back by purchasers at home, unless the ordinary rates of 
interest are considerably lower abroad. 

The increase of wealth in the United States is so rapid, 
and the tendency is so strong to an equalization of the cur- 
rent rates. of profit upon capital in Europe and America, 
that the foreign holding of really sound American securities 
must now tend sensibly to diminish, until there is substan- 
tially no such foreign holding. This result will be earlier 
reached, as respects American Government bonds, if Europe 
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persists in demonetizing the metal in which those bonds are 
now declared to be payable, but it will be reached sooner 
or later, whatever the policy of Europe may be in the par- 
ticular mentioned. 

As respects American securities upon railroads and other 
private enterprises, and holdings of shares, and stock in such 
enterprises, the constant tendency must be to retain in this 
country, or draw back to this country, all such securities and 
shares as are really sound, leaving in Europe only such as 
are weak, or worthless. This tendency results from the better 
knowledge which American investors have of the actual char- 
acter of such securities, or shares, and the earlier information 
which they must have of circumstances which cause any 
change in their value. Precarious, or worthless securities are 
most salable where there is the least known about them, 
and their best market is always the most distant one. 

The estimate has been made in this city, that since the 
financial collapse, dating with 1873, American indebtedness, 
held in Europe in the shape of bonds and company shares, 
has been wiped out by bankruptcy to the extent of six 
hundred millions of dollars. Estimates of that kind cannot 
be supposed to be exactly accurate, but that estimate does 
not seem high if such bonds and shares are computed at 
their nominal or par value, which was very rarely paid for 
them. 

This despoiling of European investors by means of plaus- 
ible American securities, has been going on for more than a 
generation, and will not cease so long as Europe abounds in 
money. When Mr. Biddle’s $35,000,000 bank finally ex- 
ploded, forty years ago, it was found that nine-tenths of the 
stockholders were Englishmen. But it is not to be assumed, 
and is, in fact, not true, either that the principal part of this 
discreditable work is done by Americans, or that the principal 
part of the resulting profits is realized by Americans. Opera- 
tions of that kind are only practicable with the aid of cer- 
tain classes of stock operators and (so-called ) bankers in 
London, Paris and other European financial centres, and 
those persons understand too well how indispensable their 
codperation is, to sell it for anything less than the lion’s 
share of the spoils. A very full and detailed exposure was 
made about three years ago of some of these operations in 
London, in Guatimalian, Peruvian, and similar stocks, by a 
committee of the Stock Exchange, from which it appeared 
that the proceeds of sales went principally, not to the issuers 
of the stocks, but to English go-betweens. It could not very 
well have been otherwise. The ordinary British investor will 
take nothing except on the recommendation of a British 
banking house of respectable repute, and the market price of 
such recommendations increases in exact proportion to the 
worthlessness of the thing recommended. And what is true 
of London, is equally true of Paris, and indeed at the pres- 
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ent moment, the latter city, from the great abundance of 
money there, is even more preéminent than London in the 
number, power and unscrupulous audacity of its financial 
sharpers. A correspondent of a Baltimore paper says that 
one of the largest coteries of American residents in Paris, 
consists of sellers of American municipal bonds. It is quite 
easy to understand what must be the character of such bonds 
sent to such a market, and it is also easy to see, that as a 
general fact, Frenchmen can be cheated with them only by 
the aid of French financiers, who do not intend to practice 
rogueries for anybody’s benefit but their own. 

The Congress of the United States has the power to dis- 
courage, and evert absolutely to prevent, the issuing of 
bonds payable abroad, or in any other currency than the 
lawful money of this country, by imposing an efficient stamp 
tax upon bonds of those descriptions. The exercise of this 
power seems to be called for by many and important con- 
siderations. It would tend to keep our securities at home. 
Their being made payable in Europe, or in European curren- 
cies, or in the particular metal (gold) which is convertible 
into money at European mints, increases*the facility of nego- 
tiating them in Europe. 

In respect to good securities, it is bad policy to allow for- 
eigners to draw income upon money loaned and used in this 
country, and especially so when such income is not taxed. 
If they choose to invest in property and business here, pay- 
ing the same taxes and taking the same risks of every kind 
as are paid and taken by our own citizens, there might be 
nothing to object to in it. 

In respect to poor, or worthless securities, it is bad morals, 
as well as really bad policy, to facilitate by any public act of 
commission, or omission, the placing of such securities abroad. 
The illicit gains of individual citizens are far more than 
overbalanced by the damage to our national character result- 
ing from such operations. Geo. M. WErTsoN. 


THE LIABILITY OF COLLECTING BANKS. 


An important decision, bearing upon the daily transactions 
of active banking business throughout the country, has been 
rendered by Judge Dillon in the United States Circuit Court 
for the District of Colorado. It places upon a collecting 
bank the responsibility not only for the solvency of the cor- 
respondent to whom the remittance in question is sent, but 
also for the risk of transmission by mail and for prompt 
advice’ of non-payment. This risk of the mails, like all 
dangers which are incurred frequently, ceases to impress with 
a sense of its existence those who are constantly exposed to 
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it. We think that such a risk should be more distinctly 
taken into account by bankers whose transactions through 
this channel are numbered by millions annually, and in many 
cases monthly. 

The suit decided was brought by the First National Bank 
of Trinidad, Colorado, against the First National Bank of 
Denver. The facts shown were that the defendant bank re- 
ceived from the plaintiff bank a sight draft for collection 
drawn by the plaintiff on the First National Bank of Kansas 
City, against funds actually to the credit of the drawer ; this 
draft the defendant received for collection January 10, and 
transmitted it directly to the drawee, its correspondent, on 
the same day. It ought to have reached: the drawee in two 
days; the drawee continued good until January 29, when it 
failed. The drawee did not acknowledge the receipt of the 
draft, and, in fact, the draft was miscarried and never reached 
the drawee. The defendant made no inquiries about the 
draft, until February 9, and the plaintiff and defendant both 
supposed, meanwhile, that it had been paid. The defendant 
gave the plaintiff no notice of any kind in respect to the 
draft until February 11th. The plaintiff brought action against 
the defendant for its negligent omission to give it notice that 
the draft had not been credited or received prior to the fail- 
ure of the drawee. 

The defendant denied the imputed negligence, and set up 
in its answer a custom among the banks in Colorado to the 
effect, that in transmitting bank checks or drafts to corre- 
spondents on whom they are drawn it is usual to await for 
advices through the regular monthly statement, and that this 
custom did not require the defendant to make special inquiries 
concerning such a remittance prior to the receipt of the usual 
monthly statement. The plaintiff in reply denied the exist- 
ence of such a custom or usage, or any knowledge thereof 
on his part. 

Judge Dillon decided the suit in favor of the plaintiff on 
the grounds stated below. 

The report of the case reached us too late for insertion in 
full at this time, but the main points are as follows: 

“The practice of banks to send such checks or drafts 
directly to the drawee (as in this case) is attended with some 
obvious additional peril, and does not weaken, if, indeed, it 
does not increase, the diligence required of the collecting 
bank in respect to inquiry and notice. The defendant bank 
allowed an unreasonable time to elapse before it made inquiry 
concerning the draft; and more than a reasonable time had 
elapsed before the failure of the Kansas City bank occurred. 
It was this negligence that caused the loss, since it is estab- 
lished by the evidence that the draft would have been paid 
if it had been presented at any time before the suspension of 
the drawee, on the 29th day of January. Here, then, was an 
unexcused delay for fifteen or sixteen days to make any 
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inquiry or give any notice. Aside from the custom or usage, 
pleaded in defence, to be noticed presently, the decisions in 
England and this country are uniform that such delay to 
make inquiry and omission to notify the party interested, as 
occurred in this case, imposes a liability if loss is thereby 
occasioned. 

“The alleged custom or usage in derogation of the other. 
wise legal rights of the plaintiff, is one which scaicely seems 
consistent with reasonable vigilance or the well-known prac. 
tice of business men and banks to acknowledge promptly the 
receipt of money remittances. The evidence in this case 
showed that it was the uniform practice to make such 
acknowledgments. The defendant claimed that all the banks 
in Denver and Colorado relied on the monthly statements, 
and that it was not customary or usual to inquire after remit- 
tances in the énxterim between monthly statements. The evi- 
dence failed to show any such custom or usage common to 
all, or even to the majority, of the banks in Denver. In fact 
it failed to show that there was any such uniform usage in 
the defendant bank, whose business seems to be well regu- 
lated. The cashier of the defendant frankly testified that if 
his attention had been called to the fact that no letter of 
advice had been received in due course, from the drawee, that 
he would have made inquiries. At all events, the usage of 
the defendant was at most its private usage or mode of doing 
business. It was not known to the plaintiff, and if it was 
invariably adhered to by the defendant, it was of such a 
nature that the plaintiff was not bound to take notice of it. 
It was shown in evidence that the defendant bank did a very 
extensive business; and it was claimed by the cashier on the 
witness stand that it was impracticable to look after all the 
paper sent forward to correspondents for credit in the interval 
between the transmission of such paper and the receipt of 
the monthly statement. But the evidence did. not sustain 
this claim. On the contrary, it showed that banks in general 
were in the habit of so keeping their books as to have their 
attention called to a failure to' receive advices, in order that 
they might institute the needful inquiries, and that it was 
the usual practice to make such inquiries unless upon the 
eve of the date when the monthly statement was due. The 
fact that the defendant transacts a large business cannot 
relieve it from the duty of giving due attention to every piece 
of paper it undertakes to collect. The measure of diligence 
cannot fluctuate with the amount of business which a given 
bank may do. And the defendant would not perhaps like to 
be discharged from liability on the ground, judicially 
declared, that it was not bound to the same degree of care 
as smaller banks in transacting the business of its corre- 
spondents. I consider the liability of the defendant beyond 
any reasonable doubt.” The measure of damages allowed 
was the amount of the draft, $5,000. 
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THE NATIONAL BANKS OF PENNSYLVANIA AND 
THE USURY QUESTION. 


BY E. F. TORREY. 


[ READ AT THE SARATOGA CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Usury question as related to the National banks has 
recently been brought into considerable prominence in Penn- 
sylvania by two circumstances. 

The first is a decision in the United States Circuit Court 
for the Western District of Pennsylvania in the case of the 
First National Bank of Mt. Pleasant vs. William Duncan & 
Brother, where the opinion of the court was given by Mr. 
Circuit Justice Strong, Mr. Circuit Judge McKenna concur- 
ring. The second is what has so often been erroneously 
spoken of by the public press as “the new Usury Law of 
Pennsylvania,” passed at the close of the recent session of 
the Legislature. 

About two years ago I was led to make a thorough and 
careful examination of all the special State bank charters 
granted by our Legislature since 1855. 

As these charters are the basis and foundation not only of 
Judge Strong’s opinion, but also of the recent action taken 
by our Legislature, the result of my investigation may be of 
interest, although my opinions and conclusions may be lack- 
ing both in judicial authority and professional weight. 

What is the rate of interest that National banks in Penn- 
sylvania may legally charge? 

Section 30 of the National Bank Act reads as follows : 

‘Any association may take, receive, reserve and charge on any loan or dis- 
count made, or upon any note, bill of exchange, or other evidence of debt, 
interest at the rate allowed by the laws of the State, Territory, or district 
where the bank is located, and no more, excepting that where, by the laws of 
any State, a different rate is limited for banks of issue organized under State 
liws, the rate so limited shall be allowed for associations organized or existing in 
any such State under this title.” 

The legal rate of interest in Pennsylvania is six per cent.; 
but in the case of First National Bank of Mt. Pleasant vs. 
Duncan & Brother the bank admitted the charging and 
receiving of nine per cent., and offered to prove in the court 
below that there were various “ danks of issue” doing business 
under State charters in Pennsylvania, which were authorized 
to reserve and charge any rate of interest that was agreed upon 
between the bank and the borrower. This offer was rejected by 
the court below. Mr. Justice Strong, in his opinion, says: 
“We hold, therefore, that the evidence offered should have 
been received. If there are State ‘banks of issue’ in Penn- 
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sylvania authorized either by general or special law to take 
interest on loans made by them at such rates as may be 
agreed upon between them and the borrower, the defendants 
have transgressed no act of Congress by taking nine per 
cent. from the plaintiffs (that having been the rate agreed 
upon) and they are not liable in this action.” 

What State “banks of issue” are so authorized in Penn- 
sylvania, and how do they derive that authority ? 

The authority to issue notes is claimed under the following 
acts of the Legislature: 

By act of 16th April, 1850, the Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia enacted a general banking law, the first section of which 
reads as follows: 


‘*SECTION I. Lvery banking corporation hereafter created, renewed, or extended, 
shall be subject to the provisions of this act.” 


Section 10, of the same act, provides that: 


‘* The following rules (enumerating fifteen specific articles) shall form and 
be the fundamental articles of the constitution of every such bank”; 


and of these rules, or articles, art. 14 provides that: 


“* Bills and notes which may be issued by order of any such corporation, 
signed by the president and countersigned by the cashier, promising pay- 
ment of money to bearer, shall be obligatory upon the same, and assignable by 
delivery.” 

Section 30, of the same act, provides that: 

“It shall not be lawful for any of the said banks to issue or pay out any 


bank notes other than those issued by itself, payable on demand in gold and 
silver, or notes of other specie-paying banks taken at par at the counter.” 


By act of 6th November, 1856, all incorporated banking, 
saving fund, trust and insurance companies are made subject 
to the provisions of section 30, act 16th April, 1850, with the 
proviso “that nothing herein contained shall authorize any Savings 
bank, trust or other company as aforesaid to create any bank- 
note or certificate in the similitude thereof.” 

By act of 31st March, 1860, the Legislature enacted what 
is known as the “Free Banking Law of Pennsylvania,” dwt 
did not repeal former laws. 

By act of 1st May, 1861, they revised the act of 31st March, 
1860, and provided, in section 41, for the repeal of all laws 
changed, altered or inconsistent therewith, so far as applicable 
to banks which may accept of its provisions, but leaving all others 
undisturbed. 

Between the years 1862 and 1872 a large number of special 
bank charters were granted authorizing the reserving of a 
greater rate of interest than six per cent. Of these banks 
one was limited to not exceeding eight per cent.; and several 
to not exceeding ten per cent.; but the large majority were 
limited only to such rates of interest as might be agreed upon between 
the bank and the borrower. 
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The section granting these unlimited powers in nearly all 
these charters is as follows: 


‘©The said bank shall have power and may borrow or lend money for such 
periods as the bank shall think proper; may discount any bill of exchange, 
foreign or domestic, promissory note or other negotiable paper, and the interest 
may be received in advance at such rates as may be agreed upon by the 
parties; and shall have the right to hold in trust or as collateral security 
for loans, or advances, or discounts, estate, real, personal or mixed, includ- 
ing the notes, bonds, obligations, or accounts of the United States, individuals 
or corporations, and to purchase, collect and adjust the same, and to dispose 
thereof for the benefit of said bank or for the payment of the debts as security 
for which the same may be held in any market of the world, without pro- 
ceeding in law or equity, and for such price and on such terms as may be 
agreed upon by the said corporation and the parties contracting therewith.” 


Of the one hundred and forty-four State banks doing busi- 
ness in Pennsylvania to-day, each one (with the exception 
of nine that have been organized under the General Bank 
Act of 13th May, 1876,) is incorporated by and doing busi- 
ness under a special act of the Legislature. How will these 
specially chartered banks be affected by the “Usury Law of 
1878?” This law simply extends to them the provisions of 
an act which was upon the statute books when all of these 
banks were chartered, and to escape the restrictions of which 
these special privileges were given them; and is as follows: 


An Act extending the provisions of an act entitled ‘‘An act regulating the 
rate of interest,” approved May 28, 1858, to all corporations authorized to 
loan money within the Commonwealth, and repealing all laws inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. Ist. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same: That hereafter every contract for the 
loan or advance of money by banking corporations heretofore incorporated or 
hereafter to be incorporated under the laws of this Commonwealth shall be 
subject to the provisions of an act entitled ‘*An act regulating the rate of inter- 
est,” approved May 28, 1858, which provides as follows: 

“Sec. 1. That the lawful rate of interest for the loan or use of money in 
all cases where no express contract shall have been made for a less rate, 
shall be six per centum per annum; and the first and second sections of the 
act passed March 2, 1723, entitled an Act to reduce the interest of money 
from eight to six per centum per annum, be and the same is hereby re- 
pealed. 

‘*Sec. 2. That when the rate of interest for the loan or use of money 
exceeding that established by law shall have been reserved or contracted for, 
the borrower or debtor shall not be required to pay to the creditor the excess 
over the legal rate, and it shall be lawful for such borrower or debtor at his 
option to retain and deduct such excess from the amount of any such debt; 
and in all cases where any borrower or debtor shall heretofore or here- 
after have voluntarily paid the whole debt or sum loaned, together with inter- 
est exceeding the lawful rate, no action to recover back any such excess shall 
be sustained in any court of this Commonwealth unless the same shall have 
been commenced within six months from and after the time of such pay- 
ment. Provided always, that nothing in this act shall affect the holders of 
negotiable paper taken dona fide in the usual course of business.” 

Sec. 3. All laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed. Provided, That this act shall not be construed to 
affect or impair in any manner contracts made prior to its passage. 
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It has been held by the United States courts, that the 
Legislature of a State represents the people for the purpose 
of making contracts as well as for making laws; and that 
the grant of a corporate franchise, accepted and acted upon 
by the corporators, is not merely an act of legislation, but 
is also a contract between the State and the grantees, the 
obligation of which a subsequent Legislature cannot impair. 

A case in point is that of the State Bank of Ohio vs. Knoop, 
16 Howard 369, where Mr. Justice McLean, speaking for a 
majority of the Supreme Court of the U. S., says: “Every 
valuable privilege given by the charter, and which conduced 
to an acceptance of it and an organization under it, is a con- 
tract, which cannot be changed by the Legislature where the 
power to do so is not reserved in the charter. The rate of 
discount, the duration of the charter, the specific tax agreed 
to be paid, and other provisions essentially connected with 
the franchise and necessary to the business of the bank, can- 
not, without its consent, become a subject of legislative 
action.” 

This view has also been taken by our State courts. In 
the case of the Bank of Pennsylvania vs. The Commonwealth, 19 
Penn. State Reports, 151, Chief Justice Black, in delivering 
the opinion of the court, says: “That an act of incorporation 
is a contract between the State and the stockholders is held 
for settled law by the Federal courts and by every State 
court in the Union. All the cases on the subject are satu- 
rated with this doctrine. It is sustained not by a current 
but by a torrent of authorities. No judge who has a decent 
respect for the principle of stare decisis—that great principle 
which is the sheet anchor of our jurisprudence—can deny that 
it is immovably established.” And again, in the case of the 
Iron City Bank vs. The City of Pittsburgh, 37 Penn. State 
Reports 345, citing the above case and quoting the above 
language of Judge Black, the court says: “ This ts, perhaps, 
not too strong a statement of the authorities when the question is 
upon the repealability of charters or their modification in essential 
particulars without the consent of the corporators.” 

If this view is correct, then it seems to me that the pro- 
viso contained in section 3, of the act of 1878, “ That this act 
shall not be construed to affect or impair, in any manner, contracts 
made prior to its passage,” is a very significant one, and that 
banks having these special charter privileges under a twenty- 
year contract with the State of Pennsylvania will not be 
likely to quietly surrender them until the expiration of their 
charters. 

Article XVI, section 10, of the State Constitution of 1873, 
authorizes the alteration or repeal of all charters in these 
terms: “The General Assembly shall have power to alter, 
revoke or annul any charter of incorporation now existing 
and revocable at the adoption of this Constitution, whenever 
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in their opinion it may be injurious to the citizens of this 
commonwealth, zz such manner, however, that no injustice shall be 
done to the corporators.’ The like power was given by the 
constitutional provisions existing when the charters in ques- 
tion were granted. 

Who are to be the judges as to whether these special 
bank charters are injurious to the citizens of this common- 
wealth, and whether their repeal works injustice to the cor- 
porators ? 

In the case of the /ron City Bank vs. The City of Pittsburgh, 
37 Penn. State Reports 348, the court says: 


‘Whether this condition is to be judged of by the Legislature or the courts 
may be a somewhat nice question. Generally, questions of justice and injus- 
tice are judicial in their nature, and I incline to think it is for the courts 
and not for the Legislature to decide whether the repeal or modification of 
a bank charter works injustice to the corporators.” . . . « “Resumpea 
tion of the franchise or abridgment ow corporate powers, without compensation, 
might be injustice to the corporators.” 


Further than this, every right granted by these charters is 
a franchise. The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in the case 
of Zhe Commonwealth vs. The Pittsburgh and Connellsville ide. es 
Co., 58 Pennsylvania State Reports 50, held that a franchise 
has value, and that before it can be taken for public use an 
adequate remedy must be provided by which the owner may 
be compensated. Under the rules there laid down, it seems 
clear that if any right granted by a charter was revoked by 
the act of 1878, it was a resumption by the State for public 
use of the corporate franchise granted; and that as no pro- 
vision has been made for compensation, or to provide against 
injustice to the corporators, the right of the State has not 
been constitutionally exercised. 

But does the act of 1878, aside from its saving clause, 
operate as an alteration of the charters which grant the right 
to take more than six per cent. ? 

It has repeatedly been held that an act general in its terms 
does not, without express words, repeal a previous act relat- 
ing to a special subject, or a particular instance, though com- 
ing within the scope of the general act. 

The latest reported case of this nature in Pennsylvania is 
Rounds vs. Waymart Borough, 81 Pennsylvania State Reports 
395. An act of 1864 provided that property of soldiers 
should be exempt from taxation for payment of bounties. 
An act of 1873 provided that a// property should be liable to 
taxation excepting only certain specified classes—the property 
of soldiers zo¢ being among the classes thus excepted—and 
repealed all laws and parts of laws inconsistent therewith. 

The Supreme Court nevertheless held that the act of 1864 
was not thereby repealed. 

There is an analogy between that act and the bank char- 
ters which gives this decision a peculiar force. “It must” 
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(says the court) “stand unaltered, for it relates only to a 
particular subject, and cannot survive the occasion for which 
it was created.” This language applies equally to the bank 
charters. Each relates to a particular subject, and cannot 
survive the occasion for which it was created, viz: the 
exercise of banking privileges for a period not exceeding 
twenty years. 

“Unless, therefore,” (says the court of the act of 1864) “we 
find in the act of 1873, some words expressly negativing its 
provisions, we must treat it as untouched by the latter act.” 
A general repeal of inconsistent acts, such as are found in 
the acts of 1873 and 1878, thus appears inoperative as 
against special acts. 

Two other difficulties in making the act of 1878 operate 
as an alteration of these special bank charters are found in 
the State Constitution of 1873. 

Article III, section 8, expressly forbids the passage of any 
local or special act without a previous publication of notice 
“in the locality where the matter or thing to be affected may be 
situated.” No such publication was made in the present case. 
Each of these charters, however, is a local and special matter, 
created by local and special legislation; and any legislation 
respecting it is of necessity local and special, both in pur- 
pose and application. The publication required by the Con- 
stitution would therefore seem to be a condition precedent 
to such legislation. Without this, the Legislature cannot 
directly pass any law relating to any one of these charters. 
If, then, a single charter cannot be constitutionally altered by 
direct enactment without such publication, it is difficult to 
see on what principle the Legislature can, indirectly, at a 
single stroke alter all of them without notice. 

Article III, Section 3, provides that, “ Vo dill except general 
appropriation bills shall be passed containing more than one subject, 
which shall be clearly expressed in its title.” 

How far the act of 1878 conforms to this requirement is 
a question that may fairly be raised. 

The act really contains as many subjects as there are cor- 
porations in the State authorized to loan money and reccive 
more than six per cent. interest; and its purpose is to alter 
the charters of all these corporations by implication, without 
naming them. /¢s “tle does not describe tts purpose according to 
its intended legal effect; and such a description would clearly 
bring the act within the constitutional prohibition relative to 
one subject. 

If the foregoing deductions are correct, either in whole or 
in part, it is very clear that these specially chartered State 
banks are not affected by the Usury Law of 1878; and that 
so long asa single one of these special bank charters remains 
on the statute book, the National banks of Pennsylvania 
have, under Judge Strong’s decision, like authority with such 
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State banks to charge “any rate of interest agreed upon 
between the bank and the borrower.” 

At the same time I regret that in the trial of the Mount 
Pleasant Bank case the broad ground was not taken that 
it made no difference, in point of law, whether these spec- 
ially chartered State banks were “banks of issue,” (i. e., author- 
ized to tssue notes) as provided for in section 30 of the 
National Bank Act, or not. 

Section 30, of the National Bank Act above quoted, is part 
of the act of June 3, 1864, at which time all State banks, 
except savings banks, doing a legitimate savings bank busi- 
ness, were “banks of issue.” 

Nearly all the savings banks in existence throughout the 
United States, at the time of the passage of section 30, were 
in reality what the name implied, and managed exclusively 
in the interest of the depositors, who were the sole recipients 
of all profits earned, over the actual running expenses. 
These banks were not allowed to do a general banking busi- 
ness, or to issue notes, but were restricted in regard to the 
character of their investments, and in view of these restric- 
tions, my impression is, that in some of the States they were 
authorized to receive a larger rate of interest on loans than 
the regular rate allowed by State laws. But on the third of 
March, 1865, (nine months afterwards) Congress passed “ An‘ 
Act to amend an act entitled, ‘An Act to provide internal 
revenue to support the Government,’” &c., which levied a tax 
of “ten per cent. on all notes of any State bank, or State banking 
association, poid out by them after July 1, 1866.” 

The effect of this act was, of course, to destroy all State 
banks “of issue” throughout the country, which it did most 
effectually. 

Tke question then naturally arises as to what was the 
intention of Congress as expressed in section 30; and this 
question is very fully answered in the case of Zzffany vs. The 
National Bank of Missouri, where Judge Strong, in delivering 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States, says: 

“Tt was expected that they (the National banks) would 
come into competition with the State banks, and it was intended to 
give them at least equal advantages in such competition. In order to 
accomplish this they were empowered to reserve interest at the same 
rates, whatever these rates might be, which were allowed to similar 
State institutions.” 

As our “similar State institutions” in Pennsylvania are 
incorporated under special laws, we certainly, according to 
Judge Strong, are “empowered to reserve interest at the 
same rates, whatever those rates might be” that are accorded 
tothem. What rates are accorded to them? 

The majority of these banks are limited only to such rates of 
interest as may be agreed upon between the bank and the bor- 
rower. 
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Even if not “banks of issue” and practically debarred 
from issuing notes by Act of Congress, 3d March, 186s, are 
not these Pennsylvania State banks just the kind of institu- 
tions against which section 30 of the National Bank Act was 
to protect National banks ? 

They are authorized to transact a regular banking business, 
and to do all that the National banks can possibly do 
except to issue notes; they come into direct competition 
with National banks in many of the counties of the State, 
offering such rates of interest for deposits as forces National 
banks to offer similar rates, thereby virtually making the dis- 
counting of paper at simple six per cent. a practical impossi- 
bility, wherever they exist. 

Under this state of facts, and with so large a number of 
our Pennsylvania State banks authorized by law to take over 
six per cent. interest, how can the United States Supreme 
Court (except as they reverse themselves) possibly hold that 
Pennsylvania National banks are guilty of any violation of 
the intention and spirit of section 30 in doing the same 
thing ? 


HONESDALE, Pa., August, 1878. 


INSTITUTE OF BANKERS IN SCOTLAND. 


The third annual general meeting of the Institute was held in the 
Hall of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, 
4th June, 1878, at eight o’clock p. M. Mr. Archibald Robertson, of 
Glasgow, one of the Vice-Presidents, occupied the chair. 

Besides the formal business of the meeting a letter from Mr, 
Gairdner, manager of the Union Bank of Scotland, and one of the 
judges in Mr. Fleming’s Prize Essay Competition, was read, in which 
he ‘expressed high appreciation of the quality of the papers entered, 
and intimated that he would present prizes of similar amount ( £ 10, 
1os. and £5, 5s.) for the best and second best essays on a subject 
having relation to the special dangers to which banking, as practised 
in the United Kingdom, is exposed—the precise terms of the sub- 
ject, and the general arrangements, to be adjusted by the Council. 

The Report of the Council showed that the Institute, during the 
past year, has made considerable progress. Its substance is as follows: 
As appeared by last year’s report, there were then on the roll 627 
members and associates. During the year 326 have been admitted, 
23 have resigned, and two members and three associates have died. 
The number now on the roll is therefore 925, whereof 196 are mem- 
bers, and 729 associates. There has thus been an increase of 8 in 
the number of members, and of 290 in the number of associates. 

The candidates who presented themselves at the examination held 
this year numbered 47; of whom 12 passed as members, and 17 as 
associates, while 14 others passed the partial examinations permitted 
by the Council. 

The Session in Edinburgh was inaugurated by an address delivered 
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by Professor Hodgson, who continues to exhibit great interest in the 
prosperity of the Institute, and to contribute in many ways to its 
success. His class at the University was again open free to those 
connected with the Institute, and sixteen students took advantage of 
this privilege. 

Messrs. Campbell and Blair again delivered, in Edinburgh, a course 
of Lectures on Bankers’ Law, the attendance at which was highly 
satisfactory. Classes for Arithmetic, Algebra, and Book-keeping were 
also again formed in Edinburgh, but as the average attendance at 
the class was only eighteen, it may be expedient to make arrange- 
ments, next Session, to provide for the teaching of subjects which 
may prove more attractive. The Council have in view, also, to sub- 
stitute for the Lectures on Law a course of Lectures on English 
Literature. 

In Glasgow, arrangements were made with the Society of Account- 
ants for a joint course of twelve lectures: four by Professor Young 
on Natural History, four by Professor McKendrick on Physiology, 
and four by Professor Berry on Bankruptcy Law. The attendance, 
at the lectures, of those connected with the Institute, varied from 
50 to 150. 

The Library and Reading Room in Edinburgh, as well as those 
in Glasgow, have been well taken advantage of during the year. 
There are 4o1 volumes in Edinburgh, and 426 in Glasgow, and the 
leading newspapers and periodicals are to be found in both Reading 
Rooms. The Council have had under consideration the formation 
of small libraries for circulation in the country, and they have no 
doubt that a suitable arrangement could be made to supply any 
place from which an application for books may be received. They 
are glad to find that there is, this year, in the hands of the Treas- 
urer, a surplus of nearly £100, which might be made available in 
this way, or for grants in aid of the formation of suitable libraries 
in the larger towns. 

The Council report that there have been sixteen competitors for 
the prizes of £10, tos. and £5, 5s., offered by Mr. Fleming, General 
Manager of the Royal Bank of Scotland, for the best and second 
best essays on “The Principles and Practice of Banking in Scotland, 
and how far these have been modified and affected, beneficially or 
prejudicially, as regards (1) the Public, and (2) the Banks, by the 
Acts of 1844 and 1845.” 

The period within which gentlemen who have been ten years in 
the service of any of the banks might be admitted as associates, 
having expired on the 31st May, admissions in future can be obtained 
only by examination, or by election under certain exceptional con- 
ditions, in terms of the constitution. The continued prosperity of 
the Institute will therefore depend on- the support which it may 
receive from the younger gentlemen connected with the banks. The 
Council think that the result of the past examinations proves that 
the operations of the Institute are fulfilling the purposes for which 
it was formed, and they confidently look for further success. The 
movement has been followed by the banks in London, where an 
Institute is at present being formed, and also in Ireland, where steps 
in the same direction have been taken. 
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CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


[ REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. | 


First Day, Wednesday, August 7th, 1878. 


The Convention, in accordance with previous announcement, met at the Town 
Hall, Saratoga, on Wednesday, August 7th, 1878, and was called to order by 
the President, the Hon. Charles B. Hall, of Boston, who said: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION:—This is the time and place for our 
annual meeting which is called by the Executive Council, under the constitu- 
tion; I will read the call for this meeting. [Tne President here read the 
call for the Convention which was published in the BANKER’S MAGAZINE for 
July, pp. 65, 66.] Permit me, gentlemen of the Convention, to congratulate 
you on the very respectable numbers we have present. I think it indicates an 
interest in the business of the association, or a growing necessity for relaxation 
and recreation which we all so much need for a few days in the course of the 
year. We have had, gentlemen, several years of depression in business, great 
shrinkage in values of property, and great losses; but I believe fully that 
this period has about passed by; that the coming fall will open a general 
improvement in business, and that it will gradually increase and move forward. 
A gradual improvement, you all know, is much better than the spasmodic 
changes which we have sometimes had in the past. What we want most, 
gentlemen, is returning confidence. If we could only have that we should find 
that business would at once move forward steadily. Let us hope that this 
result is very near at hand. It is not proper for me to discuss the subjects 
that are to come before the Convention. There are several important questions 
to which you will give your attention, I hope they will be examined deliber- 
ately, and I have no doubt they will be discussed honestly. Whatever our 
sentiments may be or whatever resolutions we may see fit to pass they should 
give no uncertain sound. I think it is time for us to speak earnestly, plainly 
and boldly. We must have some legislation or a large portion of the banks 
in the country must wind up. Our taxation is doubled and excessive. Taxa- 
tion of bank deposits now so oppressive to us is a thing never known, even 
in war times, in any country of the world that I have ever read of except our 
own, and although the exigency of war has passed away for fourteen years, 
still this bank taxation continues. And on what is the taxation imposed? On 
deposits, so called; but really and actually on the debts that every bank owes. 
Deposits are so much due on demand; so much money liable to be called for 
at a moment’s notice, and many of you know too well that it is often called 
for before we even get it. 

Checks from all over the country that are deposited by our depositors we 
frequently respond to before we have turned those checks into currency. 
hope this matter will receive your consideration, gentlemen, as I have no doubt 
it will. One other matter I wish this Convention would make a declaration on 
as it always has-——and I want it to do so always, at every meeting, everywhere 
—and that is to ask for a repeal of what I term ‘‘the Nuisance Act,” two- 
cent stamps on bank checks. [Applause.] It is an annoyance to the whole 
country. It reaches everybody who draws a check, besides being a great trouble 
to the bank officers to keep watch that the law is properly executed in that 
respect. It is an annoyance and it should be repealed. These and other sub- 
jects, gentlemen, will be presented to you by the Executive Council in their 
order; and I hope they will receive your earnest consideration and attention, 
and your intelligent conclusion. 

The Report of the Executive Council on the operation of the past year 
was then read as follows : 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


In conformity with resolutions passed at the Convention in New York last 
year, the Executive Council of Twenty-one have had specially before them 
during the year some specific objects which were confided to them by the 
association. Among these duties was that of endeavoring to relieve the banks 
from the present excessive and invidious taxation, and to prevent, as far as 
possible, the imposition of new tax burdens by Congress or the State Govern- 
ments. To carry out with efficiency this part of their work, it was deemed 
wise to hold a meeting of the Western and Southern members of the Execu- 
tive Council, and endeavor to make an energetic effort to convince the Western 
and Southern Congressmen and United States Senators of the vital necessity 
of repealing as soon as possible a part, at least, of the Federal taxes now 
exacted from the banks, and through them from the commercial community. 
The Executive Council have pursued the policy suggested by the meeting above 
referred to, which was held at St. Louis, January 8th, 9th and roth, Mr. Charles 
Parsons, of St. Louis, being the chairman. A pamphlet report containing a full 
account of this part of the labors of the association has been sent to all our 
members, as well as to every bank and banker in the United States, and a 
copy of this pamphlet is presented with this report. 

Another duty assigned to the Executive Council was that of increasing the 
membership, and thereby the influence of the association. An address was 
drawn up at St. Louis, and signed by all the members of the Council there 
assembled, urging the banks and bankers throughout the United States, who 
had not become members of the association, to do so without delay. This cir- 
cular was sent to every bank and banker not enrolled upon our books. The 
result has been gratifying, and a considerable addition to our membership has 
thus been secured. 

During the last year the correspondence of the association has been very 
large. More than 110,000 letters have been sent out and received, In addition 
to this private correspondence with members of the association, articles have 
been extracted from the New York newspapers, and also from newspapers in 
other cities, and have been reprinted in slips for the information of our mem- 
bers and of their Representatives in Congress. The number of these slips 
which have been circulated during the year is about 340,000, each slip usually 
containing one or more editorial articles on topics connected with bank-tax 
repeal. Besides this branch of its labors, the Executive Council have issued 
115,000 journals and pamphlets. 

One of the most important labors of the association has been that of per- 
sonal appeal by our members to their Congressmen and United States Senators. 
Many thousands of the letters received and sent out by us refer to this work, 
and the results give us great encouragement. This should stimulate our mem- 
bers in all parts of the country, as soon as they return home after this Conven- 
tion, to make a point of renewing their efforts by personal appeals for redress 
to their Congressmen and United States Senators. Great efforts have been 
made by the enemies of banks to increase the fiscal burdens on the banking 
business. Our friends in Congress have successfully resisted the mischievous 
policy, and our association, during the last year, has devoted to this work a 
large share of its arduous labors. It is of much importance that we endeavor 
by new efforts to convince a majority of the members of Congress that the 
interests of business and the prosperity of our people will be promoted, and 
that great and permanent materiai benefits will be best secured, if the nation 
not only refuses to add new burdens of taxation to the banks, but determines 
. repeal the more mischievous part of the existing taxes on the banking 
usiness, 

There are 1,551 banks which are members by subscription to our association, 
comprising not only National banks, but State banks, savings institutions, trust 
companies and private bankers. The accompanying report of the Treasurer will 
show the financial condition of the association. If the efforts now going on to 
keep up and increase our membership and influence, be vigorously carried for- 
ward, the usual assessment of ten dollars for the coming year will be sufficient 
to enable the Executive Council to prosecute the increasing labors devolving 
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upon the association during the important crisis which is approaching in the 
financial and fiscal policy of the nation. 

The report being unanimously gdopted, a letter was read from the Secretary, 
Mr. Buell, regretting that, on account of sickness and other circumstances, he 
was prevented from attending the Convention. Much sympathy was expressed 
with the Secretary, and in his absence the Assistant Secretary, Dr. George 
Marsland, was unanimously elected Secretary pro tem. 

On the motion of Mr. Gage, of Chicago, seconded by Mr. W. A. Rhawn, 
of Philadelphia, it was resolved that the members of the committee to nomin- 
ate officers be appointed by the chair, and the following names were designated: 
Mr. Gage, of Chicago, Mr. Rhawn, of Philadelphia, Mr. Sherman, of New 
York, Mr. Barrett, of Louisville, and Mr. Butler, of New Haven. 

After a few remarks from the President declining reélection and compli- 
menting Messrs. Coe, Buell, Baker, and Marsland, the officers of the associa- 
tion, Mr, Hayes, of Detroit was called upon for a paper on ‘‘ Panics and Hard 
Times.” 

An address was then read on the subsidiary silver coinage from Mr. O. C. 
Hale, of Keokuk, Iowa; after which an elaborate address was read by Hon. 
George Walker, on the National banking system of the United States as com- 
pared with other banking systems here and abroad. Mr. Walker concluded his 
very able paper with the following suggestive summary of its chief points, pre- 
ceded by remarks on the taxation of the banking business in the United States 
and in England: 

‘*Perhaps as fair a test as could be applied to the question of the reason- 
ableness of the taxes imposed on our National banks, is to compare them with 
the taxes paid by the Bank of England. Mr. Hawley, in his book on Bank- 
ing, published in 1867, states that the Bank pays to the British Government, 
for the privilege of issuing an additional £15,000,000 of notes without metallic 
cover, which exceeds its capital by half a million, the annual sum of £135,078; 
and £ 60,000 in lieu of stamp duty, making it in all £195,078. On the other 
hand, the Government then paid to the Bank about £200,000 for managing 
the public debt; «60 that the actual revenue derived from the Bank by the 
Government of Great Britain was nothing. In addition to the circulation, the 
Bank also has the use of an average of about six millions sterling of public 
deposits, without interest. There are no local taxes on the Bank of England, 
except on its bank premises; nor on its stock in the hands of its shareholders, 
except income tax. I have thus endeavored to show that the National bank- 
ing system of the United States is far better than the various State systems 
which it superseded, in the following particulars: 1. That it is under national 
and not under local control; and that it is, therefore, more uniform than any 
collective system under State laws ever has been or can be. 2. That in estab- 
lishing a common type of paper money for all parts of our widely extended 
country, it has done away with the great burden of domestic exchanges, which 
used to exist by reason of inequalities in the value of local-bank issues ; that, 
in this respect, it conforms to the current of all recent legislation in Europe, 
where unity in the type of credit money is now regarded as of only secondary 
importance to that of unity in coinage. 3. That the security of bank notes, 
under the national system, is absolute and unimpeachable ; while that of many 
of the issues of the old State banks was a pretense which vanished in every 
season of emergency. 4. That the national system provides for a greater and 
more detailed publicity as to a bank’s condition, and for more thorough and 
systematic examinations 5. That the convertibility of the bank notes is better 
protected by specie reasons, as well as by the obligations of the Government 
to redeem them instantly in case of the failure of the issuing bank to do $0, 
an obligation which is attended with no risk to the Government or possible 
loss to the tax-payer. I have shown, by a description of the principal bank- 
ing systems of Europe, that no one of them is superior, in all the particulars, 
to that—the existence of which is now threatened. Finally, I have attempted 
to show that the Government cannot, if it wonld, circulate and redeem a paper 
currency in such a way as to make its volume at all times conform to the wants 
of business, because it does not, like the banks, do the business to which the 
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currency is merely an incident; and that if it should attempt the management 
of the circulation, the nation would gain nothing by it in a pecuniary point of 
view. This last point I have justified by the experience of Great Britain, the 
most enlightened and wealthy commercial country of the world, which accords 
to its National bank the largest part of the circulation and the profit of it, 
at no cost whatever to that institution. If, in these several positions I am 
sustained by the judgment of this association, there is no effort that it can make 
which should not be welcomed and kept up to save from obstruction a system 
so carefully established, so wisely perfected and so beneficial in its operation 
as the National banking system of the United States.” 

After the reading of Mr. Walker’s address, a vote of thanks was proposed to 
the gentlemen who had read papers, and the Convention adjourned to meet 
again at ten o’clock on Thursday morning, at the large room of the Town 
Hall. 


SECOND Day, Z7hursday, August 8th, 1878. 


The Convention was called to order by the President, and the Nominating 
Committee not being ready to report, the resolutions were introduced for refer- 
ence to the Executive Council. Mr. Sidney W. Rowell, of Rutland, Vt., in- 
treduced the following resolution : ‘ 


Resolved: That the Executive Committee of this AssociationYbe, and are hereby, instructed 
to secure the alteration of paragraph 75 of the National Banking Law, by striking out the 
words “and no more”’ in the fifth line; and the alteration of paragraph 76, by striking out 
the words “‘is allowed by the preceding section,’’ in the second and third fa, and the inser- 
tion in their stead the words: seven per centum. 

Mr. Rowell then read the following remarks: 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN :—The object in offering this resolution, 
and I will not attempt to disguise the fact, is to secure to banks in those 
States where the legal rate of interest is less than seven per cent., the 
same privileges which similar institutions enjoy in adjoining States. A great 
deal has been said on various occasions about the usury laws and their bad 
effects on commercial transactions; and while I am convinced that the time 
has not come when the country can be wholly relieved from their bad effects, 
I see no harm in attempting to secure equal rights and justice to all banks. 

In our State [the State of Vermont] the legal rate of interest is six per 
cent.; and if one takes usury, the party paying it can only recover just what 
he has paid in excess of the legal rates. Now, the National banking law, in 
paragraph 75, assumes that seven per cent. is a fair rate of interest, and at 
the same time, it confines the banks organized under it, in our State, to the 
rate established by the State law, and it imposes penalties much more severe 
than our State law does for taking anything more. 

This we consider very unfair, and hope this association will help us to cor- 
rect the wrong we are suffering under. If we must be contined to the 
amount of interest allowed by our State law, we feel justified in asking to 
be relieved from all penalties except those imposed by our State laws. 

Mr. Vermilye, of New York, then presented a report on the effects of 
oppressive bank taxation in depleting the capital and surplus of the New 
York Clearing-House banks. In presenting this paper Mr. Vermilye made 
an elaborate address of which we hope to furnish to our readers next month 
a complete report. 

Mr. George S. Coe, Chairman of the Executive Council, being then called 
on for the report on resolutions from the executive council, offered the follow- 
ing upon the subject of the resumption of specie payments : 

Resolved: 1. That in the opinion of this Association, the near approach of the day appointed 
by law for the resumption of coin payments and values, is to be hailed as an event of the 
highest significance to the prosperity and welfare of the whole nation, because it is the only 
means by which industry and trade and general tranquility and contentment can be restored to 
our people, The American Bankers’ Association, therefore, pledge their aid and support to the 


Government in a return to the specie standard in the transaction of the financial affairs of our 
country. 

2. That the resources of the country arising from abundant crops in several successive years, 
extraordinary mineral wealth, large credit, balance of trade with other nations, and from the 
rapid development of mechanical inventions and appliances by which productive industry has 
been facilitated and increased—all happily concur in supplying the necessary means for coin 
resumption, 
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Mr. Coe offered the following remarks : 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN :—The executive council have thought 
proper at this time to present a resolution on the resumption of specie pay- 
ment. It has just been read, and in offermg it for the adoption of this con- 
vention the council are not unmindful of the fact that there are a great many 
considerations of a practical nature upon the subject of resumption which might, 
under some circumstances, be judicious to present in the form of a resolu. 
tion; but in the present agitation of the public mind on this whole question 
it has been deemed judicious to present the resolution in this simple form, 
approving of the resumption of specie payments and leaving all coilateral ques. 
tions which belong to it to enter into a full discussion here if the gentlemen 
choose to engage in it, and not to take the form of resolutions otherwise than 
as here expressed. Mr. President, having now performed my duty as chair- 
man of the executive council, and wishing to be discharged as such from 
any remarks I may make personally, I will proceed on my own motion to 
say a few words upon the general subject ; and I hope that gentlemen here 
present will all engage in this discussion, because it is a question more 
momentous, of more importance, than any one that has ever engaged the minds 
of gentlemen in this country since the commencement of the war. And the 
question is this: As one of the expedients of war the government of the 
United States thought it necessary to issue legal-tender currency, and enforce 
its issue by law. It was adopted as a measure of great necessity, with great 
reluctance, by the best minds in the Senate and House of Representatives ; 
and many of our venerable men who have now gone to their rest were con- 
strained by the direst necessity, and the pressure upon them, to vote for such 
a resolution, because they knew that it was contrary to the constitution of the 
United States, which made gold and silver the only currency known to it. But, 
under the supreme necessity or preserving the national life, they assented, upon 
the ground that in war laws are silent. But war has passed away; that 
supreme necessity has gone, and now we come to a fork in the road upon this 
question. And, right here, at the beginning of this question, there has been 
passed a law making the issue of legal-tender notes in time of peace a policy 
of this Government. 

Now, Mr. President and gentlemen, there is no question so important as 
this one, because it fixes upon the government, upon this nation in the time 
of peace, a measure of value which is arbitrary, changeable, entirely directed 
by the caprices and views of Congress at the moment, and by all the external 
pressure brought upon it. The country has just entered upon this great 
struggle. All through the nation you find people rising, of every sort and 
class, who demand a greater issue of this same currency under the delusive 
idea, which many of them honestly entertain, that because there was identified 
with the first issue prosperity and growth in trade it will come again from 
the same cause. There is no question that is so plain; and the practical 
point is this, what is the difference between government currency and that 
currency which flows out of commerce as the necessity of social life? The 
difference is this: That all that men can honestly and fairly do to each 
other is to exchange the products of their labor upon the standard which the 
world for four thousand years has proved to be the best. Now, it is pro- 
posed to turn to the other standard which may be called a standard of debt 
and not a standard of industry, and which is indefinable in its extent because 
debt is the great unknown and unlimited, and once entered upon it has no 
law, of itself, of limitation, it has no law by which it ceases until it goes out 
by absolute expiration, because it is valueless, And the question to-day is 
this: Shall this nation proceed upon this career of absolute and necessary 
ruin, or shall it stop and discuss the question, and consider again whether it 
is best to return to those principles and standards which the world in all 
time has approved, and which every other nation that ever tried the experi- 
ment has had to come back to after severe trial, and suffering, and agony? 
And the question is not merely a material one, because it involves all the 
questions of social life. The subject in this view is of vast extent. Let me 
state a familiar case. Suppose you stand at the approaches to a great city; 
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suppose you stand in New York, at those avenues where the population 
come in every morning by thousands and hundreds of thousands to pursue 
their daily avocations. As every man comes in and proceeds to his industry, 
having a distinct object in view, he comes with the utmost order and con- 
tentment, and proceeds to his work, and society goes on year after year with 
contentment and order. But suppose it were possible to say to these men 
every morning, to-day the value of your labor will be so much, to-morrow it’ 
will be so much more or so much less, it would make every single person in 
the whole crowd a discontented man, and he would proceed to his work in 
that state of mental confusion and doubt and distress which is disorganizing, 
and necessarily so, to the social nature, and behind that confusion and dis- 
content lies crime and all kinds of difficulty and finally disruption. 

It seems a very simple question whether the Government of the United 
States shall issue more paper money or whether it shall not; but behind it 
lies the question whether the values of all the property of all the people of 
the United States is greater or less to-day than it was yesterday, and the 
question whether the relations of men to each other, in consequence of 
that change, are entirely changed from day to day, so that it 
is impossible for any person, however wise he may be, to measure the result 
of his industry, and it is impossible for him to remain contented and useful 
in such a state. Society cannot exist unless there is an exact and conscien- 
tious reward for the labor of every man, and when he exchanges with 
other men, not only to-day but to-morrow, and through all time; 1.0t only 
here but throughout all countries. And from this basis the world proceeds in 
the exchange of values, and upon this basis alone is the foundation of the 
whole social organization. Now, we come to the question: Shall the Congress 
of the United States have the right conceded to them of making the price 
of every piece of property, day by day, according to their caprice? Here is 
a government of all nations of the world, of limited power. Here is a policy 
of unlimited power. Here is a country which proposes that every citizen 
should be under the laws of Providence as they have been since they existed. 
Here is a principle proposed which destroys all those laws and sets them all 
at defiance and throws the whole country into confusion by an arbitrary law. 
Is it wise, gentlemen, for us to submit to such caprice? Does it not become 
the duty of every man seriously to consider this whole question, because it 
involves his life, and his liberty as well? It is impossible that a nation should 
long exist under this state of things because it is the parent of all other 
woes. Remember the experiment has never been tried in any country of 
the world that it has not ruinously and disastrously failed; and I will defy 
any gentleman to point to any single case in history where the legal-tender 
notes issued by the government, and at the option of the government itself, as 
money, has not brought ruin and disaster upon that nation, and not only fi- 
nancial but social ruin as well, as our own history, the history of France, and 
the history of -other countries abundantly prove. Now, shall we voluntarily 
enter into that sort of thing when we are on the eve of resumption, and when 
all the conditions of life and of the nation are so promising? Shall they all 
be reversed, and shall we adopt as a measure of peace and a permanent policy 
of the Government an expedient of war, or shall we not? Shall we return, or 
go on and restore ourselves to the normal condition which God in His provi- 
dence has written in history through all time? That is the question before us. 
It is a question of the deepest significance ; and I really hope, Mr. President, 
that gentlemen will engage in this discussion, not in any feeling of partizanship, 
not in any feeling ‘but that of simple devotion and patriotic service to the 
country, of doing the best they know how, and giving the best counsel they 
can, to the country at this time when this question is before us as a vital ques- 
tion. I say, sir, it is the duty of every man to express himself frankly and 
freely, and without reserve upon questions of this kind. [ Applause. ] 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Logan C. Murray of Louisville, and sup- 
ported by Mr. I. D. Lockwood of Richmond, and others. Mr. Williams of 
Albany, then spoke as follows : 

Mr. President; I desire to call the attention of the convention to one 
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subject in connection with this question, and that is this: The bankers of the 
country and the sound business men of the country, it seems to me, have 
permitted the public mind to be misled by a false presentation, and a rep- 
etition of false views on the subject. I do not intend to make a speech, 
but will only remark that I regard it the duty of this Convention, and I sub. 
mit it as a suggestion to the executive council, to take measures to inform 
the public on this great subject of the return to specie payment 

I regard it, as has been said by the chairman of the executive council, as 
the greatest public question now before the country. I think we all so ap- 
preciate it. And should we not, therefore, rather than to permit this subject to 
go by default in the minds of the thousands of honest people of our country 
who are misled by misrepresentations on this subject, take some measures to 
inform the general public on this as a question of political economy to the 
interest of every individual member of society? I simply throw it out as a 
suggestion. 

Mr. Gage, of Chicago:—Mr. President—There are one or two reflections I 
would like to make incidental to these resolutions. They are these: In the 
first place, I am heartily in favor of the resolutions which are offered for the 
adoption of this meeting. I have no doubt that every person here present is 
also in favor of the same. This expression will go forth to the community. 
It will be read by them, but, unhappily, it will be robbed of the moral force 
and power which it ought to convey, by a misconception which has been 
borne upon the public mind by artful and designing men who are diligently 
endeavoring to throw upon the minds of the less thoughtful the idea that in 
some way the banking men have got a peculiar, selfish policy which is to be 
benefited by some sort of national legislation upon this question, which tends 
to rob the people at large and destroy the industry of the country and impair 
its general working. Now, it is upon this idea that I wish to utter my pro- 
test, and to say a word or two—right in connection with this resolution, which, 
perhaps, will operate to set right the minds of those who shall hereafter read 
our action in this particular. Now, it is obvious to all of us that no class of 
people can be more deeply interested in the general welfare, stability and 
prosperity of the American people than the banking interest, and any expres- 
sions which they may make that operates to affect adversely the material 
interests of the people of this country, operates directly to take the money 
out of their pockets. Therefore, they are tied by the strongest principle which 
actuates men, namely, self interest, to make their expression honest and 
sincere. 

Second: That the banking interest can protect themselves quicker and more 
perfectly by the nature of their business from the injurious effects of adverse 
legislation than almost any other class in the community. We own no factories, 
we own no railways, we own no absolute form of investment, but we hold 
credits which are threatened at every point by such legislation which operates 
to affect adversely material interests. But we can escape by converting these 
credits into the form of money which does exist and proceed with the reali- 
zation in any direction we choose. Therefore, the interests of the banks are 
. to advocate such forms of legislation as will promote the general material 
interests of the people of the United States, because we wish to continue in 
the business, facilitate the promotion of commerce and the interchange of 
commodities upon a fair and safe basis, by which every member of the com- 
munity will have his fair share of profit, and thus realize our percentage of 
profit in the transaction with safety to ourselves. I think we all understand 
this. I think this is thoroughly misunderstood by many of the people at large. 
And having said this much I have said all that I wish to say, except to again 
express my hearty concurrence in the resolution that has been offered. 

Mr. Fallis. of Cincinnati:—Mr. President: I suppose there is not a single 
individual banker in the State in which I reside who does not most cordially 
agree with the sentiments of the resolutions read by the gentleman from New 
York. But there is a class in Ohio called greenbackers, that is a dangerous 
element bordering upon something like commune, anti-banking, anti-moral and 
anti-good of every community in the country. [Applause.] I want to say that 
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while I agree most cordially with the sentiments of these resolutions and with 
every utterance by the gentleman from New York I am unprepared to vote 
for them. Why? As a matter of expediency, I cannot vote for them. I am 
afraid the wrong will prevail. I want to go carefully. We are on the border 
of an immense district that wants silver and has got it. Let us permit them 
to get sick of silver before we say much against it by this association. Politi- 
cal demagogues all over the country are poisoning the minds of the people, 
the voters, from whom emanate power The people are generally honest, but 
their minds are poisoned. Don’t let us add fuel to flame. 

Mr. Fallis further counseled that the Convention move cautiously and that 
these resolutions express its sentiments mildly. The bankers ‘should remain 
passive for the time being, and not appear to dictate to the country, for an 
indignant people are already writhing under the demagogism which says to 
them, ‘‘It is the banks that are doing all this.” We have to be careful and 
let the people become disgusted with demagogism. Mr. Fallis ended by say- 
ing, I concur most cordially in my personal judgment with every sentiment 
connected with these resolutions, but I am afraid at present of their expediency. 

Mr. McMichael, of Philadelphia:—Mr. President—I fully agree with Mr. 
Failis that there is a great deal of poison in the system, but with due respect 
to the homeopathic doctrine, sémilia similibus curantur, I don’t believe in tak- 
ing that form of treatment. I think it is necessary when a man is sick for 
him to have a physician; and if he be very sick with a violent disease, that 
violent remedies at least be tried to cure him. If this Convention were to 
adopt any temporizing course, to whom are we to look to hold up to the peo- 
ple the standard of the true doctrine in this case? I think the stronger our 
resolutions can be made the better it is I believe, also, that the people of 
this country have common sense enough, when they are properly instructed, to 
know that nothing can be more silly than to preach communism is this country. 
You have but to look at California. Here is a fellow comes from California 
preaching communism. In the great fortunes there, men who have become 
princes on the westward slope, many of them within half a generation were 
laboring men. That alone shows the folly of it. In other countries, in Ger- 
many for instance, you can understand that socialism takes great hold upon the 
people and even upon educated men, because there is a marked line of dis- 
tinction between the so-called aristocracy or real aristocracy and a man; no mat- 
ter what his culture is, or his wealth, or what his general ability is, it makes 
no difference. He can rise to a certain level and there he stops. So that you 
see in Germany, it is not alone among the laboring people, the lower people, 
but even among the people of as high and great intelligence as the professors 
in their colleges, the social doctrine prevails to an alarming extent. But with 
us there is nothing to prevent the plainest man, even a man of foreign extrac- 
tion, no matter who he is, if he has intelligence and force he can rise to any 
height. I don’t, therefore, believe that communism which is so much talked 
about now, can ever gain much headway with us. The London 7Z¢mes in an 
able article published a month or so ago puts the matter in terse language, 
which I regret I have forgotten, but the idea was—that there was no country 
in the world where talk was so free, where people were allowed to express 
such revolutionary sentiments as they were in America, and no country in the 
world where revolutionary acts were put down with so strong a hand. I believe 
that in this financial question our people are sensitive. They have been dis- 
tressed, have been poisoned to a certain extent, and in certain districts that 
poison has taken very much more effect upon the political system than it has 
in others, and in those very districts I believe in strong measures or strong 
words. We cannot act, but we can, at least, have a standard of words, if not 
a standard of character, which will let the people know what the truth is upon 
that subject. I think our resolutions are very sensible, but I think they are 
very mild. They put it in a proper position, but they put it in a very mild 
way, to which I don’t see how anybody can take exception. Of course, I 
know there are people who take exception to anything. I don’t allude to them. 
Now, in my judgment, the class of people inimical to banks are not going to 
be propitiated by anything we omit from our resolutions. Our own friends, at 
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least, should see we have back-bone enough to express sentiments which they 
can approve. [Applause ] 

Mr. Henry, of Alabama, concurred heartily in the resolutions offered, and 
urged that we might have had specie payments twelve months after the war 
closed had the Government done one thing, viz., to receive greenbacks and 
National-bank notes for duties. Now that the time has at last come, let us 
approve it, go for it, and sustain the Government and the law that was passed 
to make resumption a fact. 

Mr. Atkinson, of Port Huron, Michigan, said that from the stand-point of a 
western man he must agree with his friend from Ohio (Mr. Fallis). In the 
State of Michigan both political parties have in their Conventions expressed 
themselves strongly in favor of specie resumption. He thought that unless 
there was some prevailing purpose for its passage that the resolution had bet- 
ter be laid over. He agreed with the expressions made in its favor but 
thought its passage might afford some materials which the greenback party 
might use to attack the old political parties who are sound on this issue. 

Mr, A. H. Moss, of Sandusky, O., then spoke as follows: I did not come in 
here, gentlemen, expecting to take any part in the debate that I hoped would 
be upon this or any kindred subject. I am inclined to rise in consequence of 
the remark that my friend from Cincinnati ( Mr. Fallis) made. It is my good 
fortune to usually agree with my friend in almost every particular as regards 
banking. I regard him sound, conservative and in the main, right. But I do 
not quite agree with him in his tender measures. I believe gentlemen on this 
floor represent sound and conservative banks. Banks that are anxious for 
resumption. I believe that the Secretary of the Treasury has committed him- 
self to the idea of resumption; that it is possible and now certain. I believe 
it is important and proper for the gentiemen of this Convention to stretch 
out their hands to the Secretary of the Treasury. [ Applause. ] 

In order to resume we must have gold. But, sir, pluck is a good adjunct 
to gold. [Applause.] The shiver comes before immediately plunging into the 
water and the system becomes accustomed to it as soon as it is familiarized. 
Cesar doubted before, but he had no reason to doubt after, he passed the 
Rubicon. 

Now, sir, do not the crops of the West, and I think all over the country, is 
not the condition of our export and import trade such as point to the present 
as being the favorabie time for this thing? Let us, with an emphatic Amen, 
say that resumption can be, that resumption shall be, that resumption is—in 
fact, realized. [ Applause. } 

After a few words from Mr. Judson, of Syracuse, Mr. Hollister, of Michigan, 
and others, Mr. Roots, of Arkansas, spoke as follows : 

Mr. President, do not be afraid that I am going to make a speech My 
friend here, Mr. Henry, said that I could very well tell about the greenback 
party in Arkansas. We have a sort of division of our people into two classes. 
Those two classes are called by different names; but the difference exists 
between those who expect to earn something, to save something, and have 
something for themselves by earning it, and those who expect that God made 
all things for all men and they are entitled to their share of it, work or no 
work. That is all the division we have in any parties in Arkansas ; sometimes 
they call it ‘‘ greenback,” other times they call it ‘‘labor reform,” and other 
times they call it ‘‘anti-monopoly,’’ but it is all the same thing and it all causes 
the same result when you simmer it down, viz: Whether a man wants to get 
something by earning it, or whether he wants this Government to turn a mill 
and grind out something and give it to him. [Applause.] Now then, under 
these circumstances I am ashamed to say that we do not talk for ourselves ; 
and when I say ‘‘we,” I do not mean the bankers, but I mean every man who 
has a wife and family that he expects to support, and every man in the land 
who has a homestead that he expects his family to have the benefit of. Now 
we say ‘‘we, the bankers.” What I want to do is, to stir our people up to 
say something for themselves and for the right. 

Take the agriculturalists. If it was not for the bankers in their own vicinity 
who furnish money, and the commission merchants who get the money from 
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bankers for the agriculturalists, they would not raise another crop in Arkansas of 
half ordinary dimensions. They could not raise a crop more than half as big as 
they raise now without the banks to furnish the money to do it with. [ Ap- 
plause.] Every other industry in Arkansas is in the same condition. We have 
now in our immediate vicinity an annual yield of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars out of our forests. If it had not been for the little bank that I represent, 
there would not have been one single shingle mill running to-day, but by the 
aid given by our bank they are giving employment to hundreds of men in our 
vicinity. We have a cotton seed oil mill there, but they did not have enough 
capital to put up the mill and buy the material necessary to keep on hand 
until it could be manufactured, without assistance from our banks. But 
let me tell you that the men employed in the shingle mill and the cotton oil 
mill and coming from the plantations, howl at bankers as those miserable mo- 
nopolists in that town, and nobody says anything to the contrary, and the people, 
deceived by the demagogues, believe it. [Laughter.] What we want is, to 
encourage our people to stand up. I do not think we are talking merely for 
the banks. Think of the wonderful statistics that our friend, Mr. Hayes, gave 
us yesterday about who are the banks. The banks are not the few officers here, 
but they are the thousands and thousands of people that own capital in banks, 
and every man in this land who has a deposit there is more or less interested 
in these banks. When I say ‘‘we,” I mean all good men, every man in this 
broad land that loves peace and desires prosperity and a stable government. 
For it is no great stretch, as Mr Coe told us, to come directly to communism 
whenever you inculcate the doctrine, and do not dispute it, that every man who 
has saved his earnings, and every man who has been willing to work and earn 
a living is grinding the man down that goes mad because he has got no money 
given to him. Therefore, I say, that no uncertain sound should be given. [ 
should make the resolution stronger. I should say, that every man in this land 
was interested in it, and it was our duty to say so. Shall a Christian stop his 
work merely because the wicked prevail against him? Usually when a man 
takes too much poison it gorges him and acts as an emetic. But in this broad 
land of ours, where we boast of our freedom, God Almighty has never yet let 
us see the point where demagogism gorges the miserable people that listen to 
it. [Laughter.] Now these men talk about silver and greenbacks, and soon it 
will be something else, and whenever they are bursting almost, it does not pro- 
duce the effect of an emetic by any means, but they turn around and say that 
all would be right, only these miserable, grinding bondholders, who do not pay 
anything to the Government, are the fellows who have done new mischief. 
Congressmen come home and say it would have been all right but the New 
England capitalists over-awed us and we can do nothing at all, Thank God 
that they could not do any more mischief than they did. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I think it is time for us to talk. It is time for us to say to these 
people, ‘‘it is not usso much; it is all of you.” As Mr Gage has said so ably, 
the bankers can realize on their assets and put the money in their pockets, but 
how are men to keep their mills and manufactories running when the time 
comes that men will not let their money go out, and it will certainly come, if, 
when a man puts his money out it is worth ninety-nine cents and he cannot 
tell when he gets it in whether it may be worth three cents or nothing. 
Men are not going to put out money in that way; they will put their coin in 
their pockets and keep it there. The people will never see the truth if only 
those who want to do the talking talk. Those who do the talking are the 
demagogues, the men who stand on the street corners and try to get a crowd 
of men around them, such men as Kearney. What I want to do is to encourage 
our people to talk. The honorable and able Comptroller of the Currency, our 
executive council, have aided much in compiling valuable facts. Let us not be 
ashamed; be bold to disseminate all the truth possible. Some modest people 
say ‘‘we are right enough, but I do not think we had better say anything.” 
Such creatures let cowards admire, for God cannot. My friends, with our best 
efforts let us seek the truth. Be liberal in our assistance to the business wants 
of the country. Let us, knowing the right, dare to do the right, maintain the 
right, and ever loudly proclaim the right. [Continued applause. ] 
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Mr. Hayes, of Detroit:—Mr. Chairman—I just wish to say a few words 
to correct, as far as possible, the influence that may go out in regard 
to the poison with which we are surrounded. It is a fact that we 
are surrounded with poison, but I do not believe that poison should be 
allowed to take its course, giving them enough of it. A young, 
vigorous, healthy man not knowing precisely the effect of calomel upon 
the system took a little too much in my early recollection. Not long 
after that it settled in his bones, his teeth began to rattle, and he went down 
to an early grave, in misery all through his life. That principle, if carried 
out, would, in our State of Michigan, where we occasionally have a rattle- 
snake, embolden a man to put out his leg and let the snake bite him to 
see whether he could kill the snake or the snake kill him. [ Laughter,] 
We are a young, growing nation, and a nation that is destined to become 
a manufacturing nation. In the plenitude of money, caused by its being 
cheap money, we have created the power and facilities and ability to manu- 
facture more goods than we have a market-for. In Washington, last winter, 
I happened to be the temporary chairman of the Convention for the purpose 
of extending our trade and traffic to foreign countries. Now, just take it to 
yourselves as a manufacturing country and ask yourselves whether you wish 
to send your surplus produce into Brazil and take payment in something 
that you can get nothing for. I think you are a great deal better off not 
to make the manufactures. In all commercial countries whenever they attempted 
to mix up the currency of the country with the business of the country 
it has proved a failure and always will. There is not a question about that 
at all. And the very theory that we should, as a nation, become a_ bank- 
ing people through the government, and the agencies of that government 
are leased out to certain parties that are in favor of their remaining in 
power, would produce one of the very elements of perpetuating a power 
that would, in a, very short time, become so corrupt and beyond the influ- 
ence of the business people that it would require a revolution or civil war, 
repudiation, and become a chaos before we could begin to build a founda- 
tion, and that foundation would have to be built upon the ruins of their 
error. We have at New Orleans a little poison in the shape of yellow fever 
coming in there. Everybody is up at once and they quarantine against it, 
and it is our duty, as business people and bankers, to quarantine against 
this poison that is underlying all the business associations of the country, and 
I do believe, if we can’t do anything else, that we can utter a sound doctrine and 
stand by it or fall by it. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

A paper was then read by Mr. George A. Butler, of New Haven, on the 
convertibility of bank notes. Afterwards Mr. Sidney W. Rowell, of Vermont, 
read a paper on a controversy between himself and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, as to the method of determining the liabilities of a person or firm 
to a bank. 

A brief paper was then read by Mr. E. B. Judson, of Syracuse, which 
gave some very interesting reminiscences of the old bankers of the interior of 
New York State. 

The Convention then adjourned to meet on Friday, at 11 A. M. 


THIRD Day, Friday, August 9th, 1878. 


The convention was called to order by the president. The report of the 
nominating committee being called for was presented by Mr. Rhawn of Phila- 
delphia, the chairman of the committee; Mr. Gage of Chicago, being absent. 
The report nominated the following officers together with a vice-president for 
each State. 


OFFICERS TO BE ELECTED FOR THE YEAR 1877-78. 


President. 
Avex. MITCHELL, President, Marine and Fire Insurance Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 
First Vice-President. 
Jacos D. Vermitye, President, Merchants’ National Bank, New York City. 
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Executive Council. 
GeorceE S. Cog, President, American Exchange National Bank of New York, Chairman. 
James Buett, President, Importers and Traders’ National Bank of New York, 
Morton McMicuaekt, Jr., Cashier, First National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enocu Pratt, President, National Farmers and Planters’ Bank of Sehimors, Md. 
Epwarp Ty er, Cashier, Suffolk National Bank of Boston, Mass. 
J. W. Locxwoop, Cashier, National Bank of Virginia, Richmond. 
J. D. Haves, Vice-President, Merchants and Manufacturers’ National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
L. J. Gace, Cashier, First National Bank of Chicago, II. 
Witiram G,. DesH ter, President, National Exchange Bank, Columbus, Ohio. 
E. B. Jupson, President, First National Bank, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ex-Gov. SAMUEL MERRILL, President, Citizens’ National Bank, Des Moines, Iowa. 
M. Koppert, President, National Bank of Texas, Galveston, Texas. 
CHARLES Parsons, President, State Savings Association, St. Louis, Mo. 
H. H. Camp, Cashier, First National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. H. Ruawn, President, National Bank of the Republic, Philadelphia, Pa. 
O. L. Batpwin, Cashier, Mechanics’ National Bank, Newark, N. J. 
L. C. Murray, Cashier, Kentucky National Bank, Louisville, Ky. 
W. H. Morrison, President, First National Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. B. McMirran, Cashier, Mobile Savings Bank, Mobile, Ala. 
A. H. Moss, President, First National Bank, Sandusky, Ohio. 
J. H. Mittarp, Cashier, Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Neb. 


On the motion of Mr. Roots of Arkansas, the report was adopted and the 
officers were declared elected, the vote being unanimous. The following reso- 
lutions from the executive council were then presented by the secretary, Dr. 
Marsland. 


3. That the Executive Council be authorized and requested to continue their appeals to Con- 
gress and the State governments for an amelioration of the excessive taxes imposed upon the 
banking business. 

4. That the Executive Council be, and hereby are, requested to print and distribute, in 
pamphlet form, the proceedings of this Convention, as in their discretion they may deem 
proper. 

5. That the Executive Council be, and they are hereby, authorized to fill any vacancies in 
the office of Vice-President occasioned by declination to accept or omission to act. 

6. That the thanks of this Association be cordially tendered to the Hon. Charles B. Hall, for 
his able administration of the office of President for the last three years, during which time he 
has given the most devoted and acceptable service to the interests of the Association. And 
upon his retirement, we wish him health, happiness, and prosperity, 4s a member of the Asso- 
ciation for many years to come, 

These resolutions being unanimously adopted the president offered his 
acknowledgements for the compliments tendered to him, and it was arranged 
on the motion of Mr. Coe, that, at the close of the convention. there should 
be a re-union of a social character and a presentation of the members of the 
convention to the retiring president. 

The secretary then presented his report on the subject of interest laws and 
usury. Several other papers were presented and were referred to the execu- 
tive council, among them were interesting addresses on Usury from Mr. Wil- 
liams, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Mr. Torrey, of Honesdale, Pa. A communication 
with some elaborate statistics was then offered from General Raum, commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, to whom the thanks of the Convention were 
offered, and the paper being referred to the executive council. On the motion 
of Mr. Roots, the thanks of the convention were voted to the executive 
council, who were earnestly requested to continue their efforts for the printing 
and publication as heretofore, of information on financial topics and on taxa- 
tion. 

Several papers were then presented on bank taxation and, at the request of 
the convention, a brief address was made by Mr. Fallis of Cincinnati, after 
which, on motion of Mr. Judson from Syracuse, the convention adjourned. 

Immediately after the convention the executive council met and organized by 
electing Mr. George S. Coe, chairman, Mr. James Buell, secretary, and Mr. 
George F. Baker, treasurer. They also passed the following resolution by a 
unanimous vote : 

Resolved ; That in order to defray the expenses of the coming year for carrying on the work 
of the Association, in accordance with the Constitution, Article V., Section 1, the Treasurer be, 
and he is hereby, directed to draw for ten dollars on every bank and banker in the United 
States, and invite all to unite with us in a renewed effort not only to avert additional tax bur- 
dens from being imposed, but to relieve the banking business from some part at least of the 
oppressive taxation now placed upon it. We also deem this a proper occasion to urge the 
banking interest throughout the country to remember that one of the purposes for which this 
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Association was organized was to obtain such relief. It has steadily directed its efforts to this 
end, and will continue the same work in the future as in the past; and we hope that all banks 
and bankers will esteem it a privilege, as well as a duty, to become members. The contribution 
necessary from each is small, while the object aimed at is large, whether our efforts result in 
averting new burdens, or in relief from part of our present invidious and oppressive taxes. 
Before the adjournment of the executive council several other resolutions were 
passed with a view to infuse new energy into the work of the association for 


the coming year. 


THE RIGHT OF AN AGENT TO PLEDGE STOCKS AS 
COLLATERAL TO A LOAN. 


NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS. 
The Merchants’ Bank of Canada vs. Livingston et al., appellants. 


Appeal by defendants from a judgment in favor of plaintiff in an action to 
foreclose a pledge. 

EarL, J. This is an action to foreclose a pledge of certain shares of stock 
in the Adams’ Express Company. Some time prior to January, 1875, the 
defendant Livingston, being the owner of one hundred shares of such stock, 
delivered the certificate thereof to the defendant Barrett to secure a loan from 
him of about $3,000. In January, 1875, Barrett took the certificate of stock 
to one Watson, the resident manager of the plaintiff in the city of New York, 
and told him that he wanted to get a loan of $8,ooo from the plaintiff, 
upon the stock represented by the certificate, for one of his clients, who did 
not wish to sell the stock, but would rather hold it. The certificate was then 
in the name of Livingston, but there was no indorsement upon it, nor power 
of attorney attached to it. Watson informed Barrett that if he would bring a 
proper power of attorney attached to the certificate he would make the loan. 
Thereafter Barrett, by representing that he ought to have the instrument to 
secure his loan of $3,000, procured Livingston to sign a printed blank trans- 
fer and irrevocable power of attorney to make a transfer of such certificate. 
Barrett then again took the certificate of stock and the power of attorney 
signed by Livingston, filled up, except the name of the transferee and attor- 
ney, to Watson, and delivered them to him, and received a check for $8,000 
payable to his order, upon which he drew the money. He subsequently, in 
the same way, borrowed upon the security of the stock, as he represented, for 
his client, $1,000 more. He afterward absconded and never paid any of the 
money to Livingston; and he was not authorized by Livingston to borrow it 
or pledge the stock. It has thus far been decided in this case that the 
plaintiff is entitled to the stock for the security of the loan made by it, and 
the decisions have been based upon the authority of A/cNeil vs. Tenth Nat. 
Bank, 46 NY. 325, and other similar cases. It was held in those cases that 
a blank transfer of a certificate of stock. with irrevocable power of attorney to 
transfer, signed by the person who appears by the certificate to be the owner, 
like that used in this case, confers upon the holder of the certificate and 
power of attorney the apparent legal and equitable title to the stock, and that 
a bona fide purchaser of such stock from such a holder can hold the stock 
against the real owner, who is estopped from asserting his title. The princi- 
ples upon which those cases rest are fully set forth in the case of A/cNeil vs. 
Tenth Nat. Bank, and need no further elucidation here. In such cases the 
apparent owner, in his dealings with persons, relying in good faith upon the 
appearances, is the real owner, and may sell or pledge the stock and deal 
with it in all respects just as the real owner could. But in that case, and 
the other similar cases, the holder claimed to be just what the appearances 
indicated, thé real owner, and to deal with the stock as such. But this case 
is distinguished from those. Barrett did not claim to be the owner of the 
stock. He represented that it belonged to his client, and by that must have 
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been understood to mean Livingston, whose name appeared in the certificate 
as the owner of the stock ; and he represented that he wanted a loan for this 
client. He had no authority in fact to make the loan for him, and he had 
nothing to show that he had such authority. He was clothed with no appar- 
ent authority to make such a loan. The power of attorney gave no such 
apparent authority. There was nothing in that showing any connection with a 
loan, and that added nothing to his apparent authority. All the plaintiff had 
then, when it made the loan, was the naked assertion of Barrett that he was 
acting for Livingston, and upon that assertion it relied at its own risk. It 
could not hold Livingston for the loan, and this being so, what right had it 
to take and hold Livingston’s stock? Knowing that the stock did not belong 
to Barrett, it could not take it as security for a loan to him. It, at most, 
had information that Barrett could only pledge the stock for a loan to Liv- 
ingston, and if he was not authorized to make the loan, he was not authorized 
to make the pledge. At the very most, the appearances indicated that Barrett 
was authorized to pledge the stock for an authorized loan, but not for a loan 
which he was not authorized to make. In such a case the doctrine of estoppel 
does not apply. Livingston did not hold Barrett out as authorized to borrow 
money for him, and hence he is not estopped from denying such authority. 
He did hold him out as authorized to pledge his stock for such loan, and 
hence he is not estopped from disputing the pledge. If Barrett had gone to 
the plaintiff with the certificate and power of attorney, claiming to own the 
stock, he could have pledged it for a loan to himself or any other person. 
If he had been authorized by Livingston to borrow the money, he could 
probably have pledged the stock in his possession to secure it. And he could 
have taken the certificate and power of attorney and gone into the market 
claiming to act as the agent of the plaintiff, and have sold the stock and 
given a good title. The possession of the certificate and full power of attorney 
would have given him the apparent authority to sell. But the power to sell 
is not a power to pledge to secure money borrowed. An agent to sell is not 
an agent to pledge. Story on Agency, §78; Henry vs. Marvin, 3 E. D. 
Smith 71; Bonito vs. Wosquerv, 2 Bosw. 401. It may be that Barrett trans- 
ferred to the plaintiff all the interest he had in stock as pledgee of Living- 
ston, and whatever that was may be protected upon another trial. 

The judgment must be reversed and there must be a new trial, costs to 
abide event. 


THE OWNERSHIP OF SURPLUS OF SAVINGS BANKS. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE U. S., OCTOBER TERM, 1877. 


No. 241.—Administrators of W. S. Huntington, deceased, vs. The National 
Savings Bank of the District of Columbia. 


Appeal from the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. Justice STRONG delivered the opinion of the Court. 

The bill of the complainants assumes that as personal representatives of 
William S, Huntington, deceased, they have an equitable ownership of one-six- 
teenth part of the franchises, property and privileges of the defendant corpor- 
ation, and that, as such representatives, they are entitled to call for an account 
of the profits made, and to demand payment to them of one-sixteenth part of 
the value of the franchises and property as well as profits. Whether this 
assumption is well founded or not—whether the estate of their intestate has any 
pecuniary interest in the corporate franchise and property can be determined 
only after a careful examination of the defendant’s charter. The corporation was 
created by an act of Congress approved May 24, 1870, entitled ‘*An act to 
incorporate the National Union Savings Bank of the District of Columbia.” 
By that act George H. Plant, William S. Huntington, and fourteen other per- 
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sons named and their successors were declared to be a body politic and cor. 
porate under the corporate name mentioned, having succession, capable of suing 
and being sued, of having a common seal, and generally of doing and perform. 
ing all things relative to the object of the institution, lawful for any individual 
or body politic or corporate to do. 

The object of the institution was declared in the 4th section. By that it 
was enacted that the ‘corporation may receive on deposit, for the use and 
benefit of the depositors, all sums of money offered for that purpose,” and 
invest the same in the manner therein described. The section then adding: 
‘*The income or interest of all deposits shall be divided among the depositors 
or their legal representatives, according to the terms of interest stipulated.” 

The 8th section required an annual report to be made to Congress, specify- 
ing the number of depositors, total number of deposits, amount invested in 
bank stock and deposited in bank on interest, amount secured by bank stock, 
amount invested in public funds, loans on mortgage of real estate, loans on 
personal securities, amount of cash on hand, total dividends of the year, and 
annual expenses of the institution, all of which to be certified and sworn to 
by the treasurer and five managers or more. 

Section 9 required the books of the corporation, at all times during their 
hours of business, to be kept open for the inspection and examination of the 
Comptroller of the Currency or depositors. 

The t1th section enacted that the corporation should file with the clerk of 
the Supreme Court of the District a bond with security in the penal sum of 
$ 200,000, approved by one of the judges of the court, conditioned to pay to 
every depositor or person entitled such sum as the party may be entitled to, 
within thirty days after such deposit shall be demanded, which bond might be 
sued by any depositor or person entitled, after such demand and refusal to 
ay. 

. Other provisions of the act require the officers of the corporation to give 
security and take an oath for the faithful discharge of their duties, and forbid 
any Officer, director, or committee charged with the duty of investing the 
deposits to borrow any portion thereof or use the same except in paying the 
expenses of the corporation. 

These are all the provisions that have any relation to the question we are 
considering. It is to be noticed that the charter does not authorize the crea- 
tion of any corporate stock or capital, nor does it contemplate the existence of 
any other than the deposits which may be made. The corporators are not 
required to contribute anything. There are of consequence no shareholders, 
Not a word is said in the instrument respecting any dividends of capital or 
even of profits to others than the depositors. Certainly no express authority is 
given to make dividends to the corporators, and we discover nothing from which 
such authority can be inferred. The dividends of which a return is required by 
the 8th section to be made to Congress are evidently those spoken of in the 
4th, as made to the depositors. The rules to be applied to the construction 
of corporate grants are well known. A corporation created by statute can exer- 
cise no powers and has no rights except such as are expressly given or neces- 
sarily implied. In this case so far from there being an implication of any 
pecuniary interest in the corporators or any duty due to them from the cor- 
poration, the contrary is expressly declared. The institution, having no capital 
stock, whatever liability, if any there may be to the corporators, must be satis- 
fied out of the profits made from the deposits. But the charter, when confer- 
ring the power to receive money on deposit, limits it to receiving for ‘‘the 
use and benefit of the depositors,” and directs how it may be invested. It 
further declares that ‘‘the income or interest of a// deposits shall be divided 
among the depositors or their legal representatives,” not among the depositors 
and the corporators. It is true the income or interest is to be divided among 
the depositors, ‘‘according to the terms of interest stipulated,” implying, per- 
haps, that the dividend may be less than the interest received by the corpor- 
ation, but there is nothing in the charter that indicates the excess is for the 
benefit of the corporators. It is to provide for the necessary expenses of the 
institution authorized to he paid, and, perhaps, to raise a contingent fund to 
meet possible losses, 
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During the argument our attention was called to the 11th section of the 
charter, which requires the corporation to file a bond with security, in the 
penal sum of $200,000, conditioned to pay and satisfy depositors, and it is 
argued that this bond may be considered as capital contributed by the corpor- 
ators named in the charter, and hence we are asked to infer that they have a 
pecuniary interest which entitles them to a division of the profits, as also to a 
share of the capital, and to a beneficial interest in the franchise. If this were 
so, the complainants’ bill does not aver that William S. Huntington was one 
of the obligors in the bond, or that he was even in that mode one of the 
contributors to capital stock. But if it be assumed that he was, it would still 
be true that the bond was in no sense capital owned by the corporation or by 
the corporators. It was required by the charter solely for the security of the 
depositors or creditors of the institution. The corporation was required to give 
the bond with security, but what the security should be was left to the 
approval of a judge of the Supreme Court of the District. There was no 
requirement that the corporators should sign the bond, much less that all of 
them should. The security might have been given by strangers exclusively, or 
by one or more of the corporators. If given by the latter the obligors would 
have been bound, not as corporators, but as any other persons having no con- 
nection with the institution. 

We think the complainants have mistaken the nature of the corporation. It 
is not a commercial partnership nor is it an artificial being, the members of 
which have property interests in it. Nor is it strictly eleemosynary. Its pur- 
pose is rather to furnish a safe depository for the money of those members of 
the community disposed to intrust their property to its keeping. It is some- 
what of the nature of such corporations, as church wardens for the conservation 
of the goods of a parish, the college of surgeons for the promotion of medical 
science, or the society of antiquaries for the advancement of the study of 
antiquities. Its purpose is a public advantage without any interest in its mem- 
bers. The title of the act incorporating it indicates its purpose, namely, an 
act to incorporate a National Savings bank, and the only powers given to it 
were those we have mentioned, powers necessary to carry out the only avowed 
purpose, which was to enable it to receive deposits for the use and benefit of 
depositors, dividing the income or interest of all deposits among its depositors 
or their legal representatives. It is like many other savings institutions incor- 
porated in England and in this country during the last sixty years, intended 
only for provident investment, in which the management and supervision are 
entirely out of the hands of the parties whose money is at stake, and which 
are quasi benevolent and most useful because they hold out no encouragement 
to speculative dealing or commercial trading. This was the original idea of 
Savings banks. Scratchley’s 77veatise on Savings Banks, passim; Grant’s Law 
of Bankers, 571, where, in defining Savings banks, it is said that the bank 
derives no benefit whatever from any deposit or the produce thereof. Such are 
Savings banks in England, under the statutes of Geo. 4, ch. 92, §2, and 26 
and 27 Vict., ch. 87. Very many such exist in this country. Among the 
earliest are some in Massachusetts, organized under a general law passed in 
1834, which contained a provision like the one in the act of Congress, that 
the income or profit of all deposits shall be divided among the depositors, 
with just deduction of reasonable expenses. They exist also in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maine, Connecticut, and other States. Indeed, until recently, the 
primary idea of a Savings bank has been that it is an institution in the hands of 
disinterested persons, the profits of which, after deducting the necessary expenses 
of conducting the business, inure wholly to the benefit of the depositors in 
dividends or in a reserved surplus for their greater security. Such, very plainly, 
is the defendant corporation in this case. The complainants have, therefore, 
no pecuniary interest in it, and no right to the relief they ask. 

The decree of the Supreme Court of the District dismissing the complain- 
ants’ bill is affirmed, with costs. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


NOTE OF MARRIED WoMAN BINDING SEPARATE ESTATE IS NOT A MORTGAGE 
To NATIONAL BANK.—Defendant, a married woman, indorsed a note in the 
following form: ‘I hereby charge my separate and personal estate for the 
payment of the within note.” This note was discounted by a National bank. 
fled, that this indorsement did not become a mortgage on defendant’s separate 
estate so as to preclude the bank from taking it under the National Banking 
Act. Such an indorsement creates no specific lien on any property, but only 
creates against the one making it a liability which can be enforced as if she 
was unmarried. Judgment below affirmed. TZhird National Bank vs. Blake. 
Opinion by Earl, j.—New York Court of Appeals. [Decided April 9, 1878.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT: WHAT IS: PLACE OF PAYMENT LEFT BLANK: 
Usacr.—C made and signed two notes on printed forms, which were left blank 
as to the bank at which they were to be payable, and procured G, to sign 
his name on the back thereof, and these notes he delivered to persons under 
whom the plaintiffs claimed, as collateral security, under an agreement with such 
persons that he should deliver to them indorsed notes. It being in proof that 
C and G regarded these notes as negotiable, and that there was a usage in 
R, where C and G lived, to leave notes blank as to the bank at which they 
were payable, and for the holder to fill such blank, it was Ae/d, that said 
notes were to be treated as negotiable, and G, not having been duly notified 
of their dishonor, was discharged. Sup. Ct. App., Virginia, March, 1878. 
Woodward vs. Gunn (Va. L. J.). 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT: EFFECT OF SUBSEQUENT INDORSEMENT.—Several 
promissory notes were executed by one H to G, who assigned the same by 
indorsement to F. FF afterward assigned them by indorsement to G, who 
assigned them to plaintiff. //edd, that F.’s liability as between himself and 
G being extinguished, the plaintiff, as G’s indorsee, could not recover of F. 
U. S. Circ., Ind, April, 1877. Howe A/ach. Co. vs. Hadden (Cent. L. J.) 


FOREIGN CORPORATIONS.—The Supreme Court of Illinois, rendered a decision 
in the case of Zhe United States Mortgage Company vs. Gross et al, of which 
the following is a summary: 

fleld, That a foreign corporation, though organized for the purpose of loaning 
money, may hold real estate as security for money loaned in this State. That 
though by the laws of 1872, no corporation could be formed in this State, 
whose sole object was the loaning of money, and State comity would not 
acknowledge such an organization by a foreign State, and hold its acts valid 
here, yet the subsequent act of 1875 removed this objection, and authorized a 
foreign corporation to invest or loan money in this State, and further provided 
that where such corporation had previously loaned money, it might have the 
same rights and powers for the recovery thereof, as private citizens of this 
State. The case of Carroll vs. St. Louis, 67 Ill, 568, cited and distin- 
guished from the present case. 

Held, That the last-named law, though having a retroactive effect, is valid. 
That the legislature has a right, except where prohibited by the local Consti- 
tution, to pass laws which reach back and change or modify the effect of prior 
transactions, when such laws go no further than to bind a party by a contract 
which he has attempted to enter into, but which was invalid by reason of some 
personal inability on his part to make it, and it belongs to the courts to 
determine whether such laws come within the spirit of the United States 
Constitution, limiting the legislative. powers in this respect.—Chicago Legal 
News. 


3ANKRUPTCY DECISIONS, SUPREME CouRT, OCTOBER TERM, 1877.—1. Right 
of Pledgee to possession of securities pledged. A bank took from its debtor, as 4 
pledge to secure notes against him, held by it, certificates of indebtedness of a 
corporation. Before the notes became due, the debtor was adjudged bankrupt, 
and the assignee demanded possession of the certificates. eld, that the bank 
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in virtue of the pledge, acquired a special property in the certificates of indebt- 
edness. It was entitled to retain possession until the objects for which they 
were pledged had been fully accomplished. Until the notes for 5,000 dollars 
were fully paid, it was not bound to return the certificates either to the bank- 
rupt, or to the receiver, or assignee in bankruptcy. Judgment of Circuit Court, 
Louisiana, affirmed. Yeatman, assignee, plaintiff in error, vs. New Orleans Sav- 
ings Institution. 

2. Bankrupt Law does not impair rights of Pledgee—Held, also, that these 
rights of the pledgee were not impaired or affected by any of the provisions of 
the bankrupt law. The established rule is that except in cases of attachments 
against the property of the bankrupt, within a prescribed time preceding the 
commencement of proceedings in bankruptcy, and except in cases where the 
disposition of property by the bankrupt is declared by law to be fraudulent and 
void, the assignee takes the title subject to all equities, liens, or incumbrances, 
whether created by operation of law, or by act of the bankrupt, 
which existed against the property in the hands of the bankrupt. Avowv vs. 
Heathcote, t Atkyns 160; AZitchell vs. Winslow, 2 Story 637; Gibson vs. War- 
der, 14 Wall. 248; Cook vs. Tullis, 18 Jd. 332; and Ferome vs. McCarter, 94 
U. S. 739. He takes the property in the same plight and condition that the 
bankrupt held it. JVzxsor vs. McLellan, 2 Story 495; Goddard vs. Weaver, 1 
Wood 260. Jd. 

3. Refusal of Pledgee to appear in bankruptcy proceedings does not impair rights 
to Plkedgee. Held, also, that the right of the bank to the certificate, would not 
be impaired by its refusing to appear in the bankruptcy proceedings and prove 
its claim. The only effect of its failure to make that proof, was to lose the 
privilege of participating in such distribution of the bankrupt estate as might be 
ordered in the bankruptcy court. It had the right to forego that advantage, 
and look for ultimate security wholly to the certificates of indebtedness which it 
held under a valid pledge. 10. 


Tax ON STATE-BANK CIRCULATION.—The officers of the State banks of 
New Orleans have addressed to the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from Louisiana, a memorial, in which they request them to urge a modification 
or repeal of the law imposing a tax upon the circulation of State banks. The 
memorial closes as follows : 

*“We do not propose to recite the reasons for preferring our State charter, 
nor to decry in any manner the National system which is agreeable to our 
neighbors, but we assert that the proverbially sound laws of the State of 
Louisiana against over-issue of bank circulation, and for the protection of its 
holders, may well be relied upon to insure stability. Besides, the general Gov- 
ernment would derive a handsome revenue from that which is now a sealed 
casket under this unequal and prohibitory tax. We are satisfied that the policy 
of reducing the tax to the same as on the circulation of National banks would 
greatly inure to the interest of this city and surrounding country; being, as 
you know, the commercial center of a number of States, the effect of allowing 
our banks the benefit of circulation would be in a very great degree to furnish 
the desideratum so urgently needed—that is, an elasticity in the currency 
which, though only local, would greatly enhance the facilities for moving our 
great staples during the Fall and Winter months, at which time we always have 
a pressing demand for circulation from the country, whence it flows to the city 
at a later period. This pressing need for currency we have now to supply by 
calling on the North, whence we have been compelled to import it at heavy 
cost and risk, and at times cannot obtain it in quantities sufficient for our neces- 
sities, as was the case in the Fall of 1873 when the whole South was clamor- 
ous for more currency.” 

The prospect of a favorable action upon this memorial is very remote. If the 
banks of any State are entitled to it, the sound and successful institutions of 
New Orleans may well claim the privilege asked. But the door could not be 
opened to them without allowing the same right to other States, whose banking 
laws are far inferior to the safe and conservative enactments of Louisiana, 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





The Political Economy of Great Britain, the United States, and France, in the use 
of Money. A new Science of Production and Exchange. One volume, 
By J. B. Howe. 592 pp. 


Monetary and Industrial Fallacies ; a Dialogue. One volume. 248 pp. By the 
same author. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


These two handsome volumes are one in substance, the latter being in the 
character of an appendix to the former. In his dedication of the work ‘To 
the Bankers of the United States,” the author says: 


‘*My theory of money, and consequently of deposits is, I believe, entirely 
new, and therefore so entirely opposed to all current ideas and the language 
which embodies them, that to get a fair hearing at once may, perhaps, be 
difficult.” 

‘*Neither gold nor silver,” says the author, ‘‘in its character of money, can 
by any possibility be valued, nor can it be used to value, as an ordinary com- 
modity. The bullion can be so valued and can itself so value; and can value 
and be valued in no other way.” 

Again: ‘‘Gold and silver in coin, and all other metallic money, when actually 
exchanged for merchandise of any sort, naturally, because necessarily, cease to 
be like the ordinary merchandise for which they are exchanged. . . When 
two Africans or two Indians exchange commodities, they naturally, perhaps 
instinctively, value by wits. . . This is the true nature of all money.” 

Again: ‘* The relation of the metallic merchandise, or commodity gold, to all 
other merchandise, or commodities, is necessarily and unavoidably abstract ; that 
is to say, the only conceivable relation between them zziversally existing is 
that of units; and this conception is practically carried into effect, whenever, 
wherever, and however money is used. All money becomes a substitute mer- 
chandise or commodity in all exchanges. But to speak with rigorous accuracy, 
it is only a series of units of valuation, purchase, and payment, limited so far 
as limited at all, if metal, by the quantity of metal to be had; if convertible 
paper, limited perfectly or imperfectly by the units of metal circulating at the 
same time ; and if inconvertible, only by the exchanges it makes with com- 
modities.” 

**This analysis lets in a flood of light upon banking reserve and deposits. 
If gold or silver in the banking reserve is an ordinary commodity, as Adam 
Smith and everybody else in his time believed and asserted, and everybody has 
taken for granted since, then merely to supply the demand is all that is neces- 
sary, and bankers keep much more than is necessary, because they keep much 
more than is necessary to meet ordinary calls. But if gold and silver money 
furnish, as unquestionably they do, the steadiest currency, not because they are 
ordinary commodities, but because there is already a vast accumulation of such 
money distributed with and by commerce, and because instead of being ordin- 
ary commodities they are really units of valuation, purchase, and payment, or 
substitute commodities, if in order to aid the understanding we choose to call 
them so, then an intelligible relation between deposit-reserve and deposits is 
immediately demonstrated. If we wish to regulate deposits, we must do it by 
the reserve; if we do not, deposits will regulate the volume of the reserve, 
instead of the reserve regulating the volume of deposits. Deposits, as distin- 
guished from the reserve, are not money, but a power to put in circulation out 
of, into, and in some cases (by clearing) in the reserve, equivalent, so far as 
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the circulation into, out of, and in the reserve is concerned, to so much 
money.” 
* 


% us & # # * ce # 

We make these liberal extracts to cover the author’s ‘‘theory of money and 
deposits” which he assumes to be entirely new, and so ‘‘opposed to all cur- 
rent ideas,” as to stand in the way of an impartial judgment of his work. 
With respect to the distinction between money and commodities, Mr. Henry 
Thornton had long since observed that ‘‘the precious metals, when uncoined 
(or in the state of bullion) are themselves commodities; but when converted 
into money, they are to be considered merely as a measure of the value of 
other articles.” 

The natural history of money fully sustains the anti-commodity theory illus- 
trated by Judge Howe. That history is told in three simple words—barter, 
specialized commodity, money. Each step was progressive, and eradicated an 
element of uncertainty. It might not be claimed that the last accomplished 
the desideratum ; but it reached a degree of practical stability which has proved 
to be as near that desideratum as is allowed in human affairs. The whole 
course of experience by all commercial nations, since the adoption of gold as 
the standard of value, has proved the commodity theory to be an essential 
falsity. That economists have adhered to it notwithstanding its failure proves 
nothing but the great influence of tradition and the authority of distinguished 
names. 

The apprehension of Judge Howe that the novelty of his views, and their 
antagonism to ‘‘current ideas” will be an obstacle to a fair judgment of their 
merit, is perhaps not well founded. Conscientious minds are not afraid of 
theories because they are mew. A more likely difficulty to a ‘‘fair hearing” 
will be the fact that bankers are little given to the study of scientific economy, 
and that, as a whole, his work is above the popular understanding. 

We do not mean to say that bankers as a class are not as intelligent on the 
subject of their pursuit as any other class of the community; but Judge Howe’s 
work is a work of original thought, and the reader, to understand it thoroughly, 
must have his own mind in rapport with it. In fact, he must enter into the 
author’s mind and travel along with him in his logical reasonings, which is 
no holiday task, but a scientific study. How many of the ten thousand pro- 
fessional bankers to whom the work is dedicated will put themselves in this 
kind of relation with it, and read it, as such a production ought to be read? 

The most striking feature of Judge Howe’s work is unquestionably its origin- 
ality. It is not a compilation of the thoughts of other men, but an earnest 
and conscientious elaboration from his own mind of scientific propositions relat- 
ing to the economic interests of the country, which concern alike the banker, 
the merchant and the statesman. Our limits will not allow us to do more at 
present than to make a general reference to several important questions which 
the reader will find treated in its pages. These are: Causes of commercial 
crisis, Production and over-production, Standard, double standard and metallic 
currency, Industrial condition of the United States, Tariffs, Taxation, Wages, 
etc., etc. 

The supplementary volume on Monetary and Industrial Fallacies, is in the 
form of dialogue, in which opposite theories and opinions are arrayed against 
each other in a manner that permits each to speak for itself by the mouth of 
its own advocate. 
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A ILlistory of Savings Banks in the United States, from their inception in 
1816 down fo 1877. By EMERSON W. KEYES. New York: Bradford 
Rhodes. 1878. 

The second and closing volume of this work has now appeared, the first 
volume having been published .two years ago, The author was formerly 
Deputy Superintendent of the Banking department of this State. It is a 
thorough, exhaustive and most useful book. It gives the progress of legisla- 
tion in all‘*the States in which Savings banks exist, and especially in this 
State, including an account of some measures of legislation which have been 
proposed and discussed, but not adopted, The work reviews nearly all the 
controverted points in respect to Savings banks, such as limitations upon the 
amount which may be deposited in them by any one person, the propriety 
of aliowing compensation to their managers, the right of the States to claim 
as escheats such deposits as are not claimed for long periods of time, &., 
&c. The present volume contains in addition, very full and detailed tables, 
showing the condition for several years of the various Savings banks in this 
State. The two volumes together must be the standard work on Savings banks, 
and invaluable for reference, until the lapse of time shall have introduced 
such changes as to render necessary some new exposition of the general sub- 
ject. The magnitude of the interests involved, so immensely increased within 
recent years, fixes the public attention strongly upon institutions for savings, 
and especially now, when the hazards of investments of money are so great. 
The present moment is, therefore, a most opportune one for the publica- 
tion of such a work as this of Mr. KEyEs. 


The Silver Country, or The Great Southwest. By ALEX. D. ANDERSON. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This is a description of the geography, mining and agricultural resources, 
climate, etc., of the territory of 1,729,091 square miles, formerly known as 
New Spain. Of this territory, the United States have already acquired, includ- 
ing New Mexico, Arizona, California and Texas, 967,451 square miles. If this 
book was not written for the purpose of inducing the acquisition of the 
remaining 761,640 square miles, it certainly presents the temptation in that 
direction in a very captivating way. The book is well written, and the cita- 
tions of authorities are ample and well chosen. It is in all respects an 
interesting book, but we confess that it has not shaken our conviction, that 
our country has already territory enough for many years to afford the amplest 
scope for all its capital and population. Even in respect to the precious 
metals, in which Mexico is, without doubt, surpassingly rich, we believe that 
more will be produced by confining our energies to the abundant mines 
already in our possession, than by scattering them over a wider area, 


SILVER.—British exports of silver to India and China (including Hong 
Kong) were in June £380,770, and in July £628,952. During the first 
seven months of this year they were £4,766,056. The Eastern silver de- 
mand, although less than last year, is fully up to the average. It is not 
improbable that the East may absorb this year, including the large amount 
which it now receives from San Francisco, sixty million dollars, or about 
three-fourths of the present annual silver production of the world. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 
I. SPECIAL INDORSEMENT OF CHECKS TO BEARER, 


We notice your answer in regard to checks to bearer, with special indorse- 
ment (page 734) and would beg to ask you how we are to manage such checks 
which we have to send daily through the mails. We have been writing in red 
ink across the face of the check (near the word bearer) the words ‘* See Jndorse- 
ment,” but does that precaution on our part dézd@ the bank on whom the check 
is drawn to recognize the indorsement? Suppose we write the words ‘‘ fay as 
per indorsement only,” would that give us safety in case the checks are lost in 
the mails? 


RepLy.—In our previous reply we treated only one aspect of the question, 
viz: Whether the special indorsement of a check payable to bearer, of itself 
when unaccompanied by other circumstances, so restricts the negotiability of the 
check that it thereby ceases to be payable to bearer. And upon general prin- 
ciples we are convinced of the soundness of the view stated. But we think the 
special indorsement, when accompanied by other circumstances, may have some 
influence upon the duties of the paying bank. The same protection, which 
our correspondent seeks to obtain by writing memoranda on the face of 
checks payable to bearer, is obtained in England by the custom of ‘cross- 
ing” them with the name of a bank or banker. The legal effect of ‘cross- 
ing” checks has been carefully regulated by an act of Parliament passed in 
1876, known as the ‘*Crossed Cheques Act,” but its effect at common law 
had previously been fully considered by the courts. By reason of the Stamp 
Acts, under which checks payable to bearer were exempt from taxation, checks 
payable to order were seldom employed; and, to avoid the danger in the use 
of checks payable to bearer from loss or theft, the custom grew up in Lon- 
don of writing across the face of the check the name of a banker, usually 
the name of the banker of the person to whom the check was first delivered ; 
and, if not written by the drawer, any holder might write across it the name 
of his own banker, with whom he intended to deposit it for collection. The 
legal effect of this was held to be, that the bank, upon which the check was 
drawn, was thereby notified not to pay the check unless through some banker, 
though not necessarily ¢#e banker with whose name it was ‘‘crossed.” And, 
though the negotiability of the check was not strictly affected by the ‘‘cross- 
ing,” the payment of it to any person other than a banker was such evidence 
of negligence on the part of the paying bank, that, if it turned out that pay- 
ment was made to a person not entitled to demand it, then the bank must 
bear the loss. In this country we have no crossed checks, but it may be true 
that the use of the memoranda suggested, for a similar purpose, has become so 
common and well recognized that the courts would give them effect. Following 
the analogy of the English decisions above stated, we think their use ought to 
be, and would be, a protection in most cases. When a check payable to 
bearer is presented, the bank is ordinarily justified in paying without inquiry as 
to the title of the party presenting ; but if the bank knows that the check has 
been lost or stolen, or if the circumstances of the presentment are suspicious, 
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it ought not to pay without inquiry. Now a special indorsement would be 
notice to the bank, if observed at the time of presentment, that the check had 
been the property of the special indorsee ; and, if the check bears upon its 
face some memorandum calling the bank’s attention to that indorsement, then 
we think it would be effectually notified that the check had been the special 
indorsee’s property; and if, upon examination, the signature of the special 
indorsee is not found thereon, then we think the bank would be fairly put upon 
its inquiry as to the title of the party presenting, and that it ought to bear the 
loss if it pays to a party not entitled. But, we think also, that a check, in 
spite of the memorandum, would be good in the hands of one who should 
take it from a thief, dona fide and for value; though in such case there 
might be difficulty in proving the Jona fides. And furthermore, we do not 
think the bank should bear the loss in case the signature of the special 
indorsee should prove to be a forgery. Of the two forms of memorandum 
contained in the inquiry, we much prefer the latter. The views presented 
above are our own, as we have seen no case in which the effect of such 
memoranda has been discussed by the courts. 


II, GUARANTY BY A NATIONAL BANK. 


Will you kindly inform me if, in your opinion, the following is a valid 
document, and would be binding on a National bank? 

The First National Bank of , for value received of J. Jones, 
hereby promises and guarantees to him the acceptance on presentation to the 
drawee of a bill of exchange, of which the following is a copy: 

{ Here follows a bill of exchange in the usual form, signed by Smith & Co.] 

Bill of Lading for attached, which bill of exchange is now owned 
by said J. Jones. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hand and seal this — day of 

» 1878. First National Bank of —, 
By —, Cashier. 

The bill of exchange is indorsed over to J. Jones; the seal of the bank is 
not attached. Would the guarantee be more valuable if accompanied by a 
resolution of the Board of Directors, authorizing cashier to issue same? Do 
you know of any decisions on this or a similar point? 


REpLY.—There are two possible views of the question as stated. Assuming 
that the bank has been the owner of the bill of exchange and gives the guaranty 
of the drawee’s acceptance in negotiating the bill, then we think the guaranty 
would be valid. It could as effectually be given by indorsing the bill, as by a 
separate agreement; and we do not see that the agreement would be made 
more binding by a vote of the directors. 

Assuming, on the other hand, that the bank has not been the owner of the 
bill and gives the guaranty, not in the course of negotiating the bill, but as a 
separate, independent contract with Jones, upon a consideration (probably by 
way of commission paid by Smith & Co.), then we think the guaranty would 
be void. It is well settled that National banks have only such powers as are 
expressly given, or result by necessary implication from the language of the 
law creating them. We do not find in the Act any language which would 
authorize such contract. It is not among the incidental powers necessary to 
carry on the business of banking by discounting and negotiating bills of 
exchange, buying and selling exchange, or loaning money on personal security. 
And we do not see why a National bank has any more authority to make 
this contract, than it has to make any other speculative contract concerning 
the future acts of the drawee. 
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III. THE PURCHASE OF NOTES BY NATIONAL BANKS. 


In your remarks on the subject of ‘*The Purchase of Notes by National 
Banks,” in the June number of your: Magazine, you express the opinion that 
the decision of the Minnesota case is wrong, as giving too narrow a construc- 
tion of the words of the Bank Act, which you quote (in part) by saying 
that the Bank Act gives ‘‘all such incidental powers as shall be necessary 
to carry on the business of banking, by discounting promissory notes, etc.” 
Would you not have strengthened your position by quoting more of the Act, 
which reads ‘‘by discounting and negotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills of 
exchange, and other evidences of debt.” Webster defines fo negotiate ‘‘ to 


transact business, to treat with another, respecting furchase and sale ;” and 


negotiation ‘*the treating with another respecting sale or purchase.” The 
Minnesota decision seems so palpably wrong that I call your attention to the 
act, which to my mind is much more conclusive than you stated. 


Rep_y.—If the definition quoted by our correspondent is to be taken as an 
authority, it certainly does strengthen our view of the question. In our pre- 
vious remarks, however, we omitted the word ‘‘negotiating” advisedly, be- 
cause we found, in looking at the discussions upon the question, that the 
better legal opinion seems to» be that the word wzegofiate, in this connection, 
refers to the act of transferring title to negotiable paper, and not the act 
by which title is acquired, For example, contracts are said to be negotiable 
when they can be transferred from one to another, so that the persons to 
whom they are transferred have the right to sue upon them; and, therefore, 
the transaction referred to must be sustained, if at all, as falling within the 
meaning of the word discount. 


IV. Lost CERTIFICATES OF STOCK. 


Smith became owner of certain shares of stock of a Railroad Co., certifi- 
cate duly issued in his name. Smith died. The administrator of his estate 
learned that this stock stood in Smith’s name on the books of the R. R. Co., 
but was unable to find the certificate representing same among Smith’s papers. 
He applied for new certificate, which, after certain lapse of time, the R. R. 
Co. granted him; a bond of indemnity having first been given the Company, 
indemnifying them against the appearance of original certificate, ‘‘and from 
all costs and damages arising therefrom,” etc. The administrator of Smith’s 
estate collects of the R. R. Co. sundry stock dividends and cash dividends 
declared on the stock which stood in Smith’s name on the books of the Co. 

Jones, after a lapse of years, appears at the office of the R. R. Co., with 
the original certificate that was first issued to Smith, with power of attorney 
on back of certificate signed by Smith, duly witnessed, etc., dated many years 
back, and put in a claim not only for the stock, but for all the dividends, 
stock and cash, that have been declared on this stock, and paid to Smith’s 
administrator. Has Jones any legal claim upon the Company or administrator, 
for these stock dividends and cash dividends that have been paid on this 
stock? Jones never having had the stock transferred to him on the books of 
the R. R. Co., has he not lost the dividends declared and paid on the same 
by neglecting to have such transfer made? 

Lately Smith’s administrator sold this stock to Brown, signing power of 
attorney on back of the certificate (duplicate issue). Can Brown recover 
amount paid the administrator, as the R. R. Co. refuses to recognize duplicate 
certificate since Jones’ appearance in possession of original? 


REPLY.—This inquiry presents some interesting questions, which should, we 
think, be answered as follows: Fist, As to Jones’ rights. As against the Com- 
pany, Jones has not lost his right to the shares transferred to him by Smith 
and is entitled to a new certificate therefor ; but by reason of his negligence in 
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not having the transfer registered upon the books of the Company, he has 
lost his claim for the past dividends. Dividends are usually declared and pay- 
able to stockholders of record. As against the administrator of Smith, Jones 
is certainly entitled to recover the dividends received by him and now in his 
hands; but if the administrator has paid ‘them over to the creditors or others 
entitled to share in the estate, it is doubtful whether Jones’ sole remedy is not 
to follow the dividends into their hands. If the administrator, without notice 
of Jones’ claims and in the course of his duty, has collected and paid over the 
dividends, it would seem that he ought no longer to be liable for them to Jones, 

Second, As to Brown’s rights. He is entitled to demand from the Company 
shares to the number represented by the certificate which he bought from the 
administrator, or if the Company has no shares to give him, it must pay him 
their value in money, and look for its indemnity to the bond given by the 
administrator. When the Company issued a new certificate to the administrator, 
it thereby made a declaration to the world that he was the owner of the num- 
ber of shares represented by the certificate, which it will not be permitted to 
deny, when the shares have been purchased dona fide, and without notice upon 
the faith of that certificate. The reasons for this rule of law will be found 
well stated in the case of Bank vs. Lanier, 11 Wallace U. S. S. Ct. Reports. 


V. STOPPING PAYMENT OF CHECKS. 


On the tst of August, A deposits a check drawn on B bank, payable to 
his order in C Bank, the amount of which is credited to his account and paid 
out on his own checks. A has simply indorsed the check in blank.  C bank, 
on the same day, endorsed it ‘‘ for collection and credit” to D bank and for- 
wards by mail, who in due course of business indorses similarly and forwards 
to E bank, who indorses similarly and transmits to the drawee bank, who 
received it on the 6th inst. On the 3d, D bank failed, whereupon C_ bank 
telegraphed to and wrote to drawee bank not to pay but to let the check go 
to protest and return it. The telegram and letter were received on the 4th 
and 5th respectively. Paying bank did have it protested and returned to E 
bank, who complained to them and transmitted the check again to drawee 
bank claiming credit for same, and that by protesting it they had wrongfully 
protected the account of C bank, and thereupon the paying bank changed its 
mind and credited the amount of the check to E bank. 

What recourse, if any, has C bank, and upon whom? And what are the 
rights of the respective parties ? 

Repiy.—If the final transaction between the drawee bank and E bank was 
a payment of the check, then E bank is liable to C bank for the amount 
thereof. See Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, Vol. 1, page 250 e¢ seg. Or, 
we think, C bank may recover said amount from the drawee bank. The latter 
was notified by the form of the indorsements that the title to the proceeds of 
check was in C bank and the other banks were only its agents for collection. 
Having received due notice of the revocation of that agency, and being ordered 
by the owner of the check not to pay, the subsequent payment was 


unauthorized. 


STEALING NOT THEFT.—The recent decision of an English court holds that 
when a person who is sent to get a check cashed takes the money for his 
own use, he is not guilty of theft. A suit for the recovery of the money 
may be brought and judgment obtained, but nothing further. The theory 
which supports this idea is that the check was not stolen, because the owner 
gave it to the delinquent, while the money was not stolen because he did 
not get it from the plaintiff. Such is ‘the glorious uncertainty of the law.” 
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INTERNATIONAL SILVER CONFERENCE.—We have telegraphic accounts of 
four sittings of the Conference, the first having been held on the t1oth of 
August. No definite results had been reached, but expressions of opinion had 
been made by several delegates, the most important of which was, f-om M. 
Leon Say, the French Minister of Finance. He is known to favor the 
double standard, and if what he said is correctly reported, he now indicates 
that that is to be the final policy of France. But he was categorical upon 
the point, that the French mints would not be re-opened to silver until 
Germany had completed her sales of that metal. This settles the question that 
there is to be no accord, at present, between France and the United States 
upon an identical relative valuation of gold and silver. Until France opens 
its mints to the free coinage of silver, there can be no motive for this country 
to give up the relation of 16 to 1 between gold and silver, and adopt the 
French relation of 15% to I. 

The Swedish delegation declared their continued adherence to the single 
gold standard. The delegation from Switzerland, where the double standard 
still prevails, declared their preference for the gold standard. Mr. Goshen, 
of the British delegation, said that England would retain gold for its own 
home use, but was interested in having silver still maintained as one of the 
moneys of the world. Of the American delegation, Governor Fenton has 
spoken briefly, and Messrs. Walker and Groesbeck at length, the latter gen- 
tleman twice, and all of them in support of silver. The following are the 
propositions which our delegation has submitted for the consideration of the 
Conference : 

First :—It is the opinion of this assembly that it is not desirable that silver 
be excluded from free coinage in Europe and the United States. On the 
contrary, this assembly believes it to be desirable that an unrestricted coinage 
of silver and its use as money of unlimited legal tender should be retained 
where they exist, and, as far as practicable, restored where they have ceased 
to exist. 

Second :—The use of both gold and silver as unlimited legal-tender money 
may be safely adopted, first, by equalizing them at a relation to be fixed by 
international agreement ; and, second, by granting to each metal at the relation 
fixed equal terms of coinage, making no discrimination between them, 

The fifth sitting of the Conference, which was expected to be the last 
one, was fixed for August 28. The result had not reached us at the time 
of going to press, but it seemed to be understood that the present situa- 
tion in Europe will remain unchanged. The important question was, what 
France would do, and that country has decided to do nothing, so long as 
Germany has silver to sell. 


FURTHER REDUCTION IN CAPITAL.—It was announced on August 7th that 
the directors of the Bank of New York National Banking Association had 
decided that it was desirable to reduce the capital of the bank from $ 3,000,000 
to $2,000,000, in consequence of oppressive taxation. The following is the 
resolution adopted by the directors : 

Resolved—That in the judgment of this Board, in consequence of the heavy 
taxation (Federal, $66,403, State and city, $86,688), amounting last year to 
$153,000, or over 5 per cent. on the capital, and the present low rates of 
interest, it is desirable to reduce the capital stock of the bank from $3,000,000 
to $2,000,000 ( 30,000 shares to 20,000 shares), and that the president and 
cashier be and are hereby authorized and instructed to take the requisite steps 
to effect such reduction and to procure the authority and consent of the stock- 
holders therefor. 
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HOLDERS OF REGISTERED UNITED STaTEs Bonps.—In reply to an inquiry 
from the editor of the New York Commercial Advertiser, the Treasurer of 
the United States made on August 17th, the following statement. It shows 
the number of holders of registered stock of the funded loans of the United 
States (5, 4%, and 4 per cents.) holding $10,000 or more, and less than 
$ 10,000. 

Fice per cent. Funded Loan of 1881.—( August, 1878, Dividend.) $ 10,000 
and over, 2,910; less than $10,000, 5,904; total amount held, $ 235,339,450. 

Four and a half per cent. Funded Loan of 1891.—(June, 1878, Dividend.) 
$10,000 and over, 1,599; less than $10,000, 5,887; total amount held, 
$ 147,151, 100. 

Four per cent. Consols of 1907.—(July, 1878, Dividend.) $ 10,000 and 
over, 1,264; less than $10,000, 10,093; total amount held, $69,464,600. 

It will be seen that the number of bondholders of $10,000 and upwards, 
including National banks, is only one in three of the 5 per cents. of 1881, 
one in five of the 4% per cents., and one in nine of the new popular 4 
per cents. The number of holders of the 4 per cents. is, of course, con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing. 


REDEMPTION OF FIVE-TWENTY Bonps.—The following additional calls have 
been issued by the Secretary of the Treasury, each for the redemption of 
five millions of dollars of five-twenty six-per-cent. bonds issued under the 
act of March 3, 1865, and dated July 1, 1865. The following are the nunm- 
bers called, all being inclusive : 

Sixty-fourth call, dated July 30. Matures October 30. 

Coupon Bonds.—$ 50, Nos. 69,001 to 69,500; $ 100, Nos. 117,001 to 120,000; 
$ 500, Nos. 82,001 to 84,000 ; $1,000, Nos. 151,001 to 157,000. Total coupon, 
$ 2, 500,000. 

Registered Bonds. —$50, Nos. 2,351 to 2,400; $100, Nos. 18,351 to 18,450; 
$ 500, Nos. 10,601 to 10,700; $1,000, Nos. 35,451 to 35,850; $5,000, Nos, 
9,901 to 10,250; $10,000, Nos. 19,051 to 19,800. Total registered, $ 2,500,000. 
Aggregate, $5,000,000. 

Sixty-fifth call, dated August 5. Matures November 5. 

Coupon Bonds.—% 50, Nos. 69,501 to 70,000; $100, Nos. 120,001 to 123,000; 
$ 500, Nos. 84,001 to 86,000; $1,000, Nos. 157,001 to 163,500. Total coupon, 
$ 2, 500,000. 

Registered Bonds.—® 100, Nos. 18,451 to 18,550; $500, Nos. 10,701 to 
£0,750; $1,000, Nos. 35,851 to 36,100; $5,000, Nos. 10,251 to 10,400; 
$ 10,000, Nos. 19,801 to 20,500. Total registered, $2,500,000. Aggregate, 
$ 5,000,000. 

Sixty-sixth call, dated August 7. Matures November 7. 

Coupon Bonds.—% 50, Nos. 70,001 to 71,000 ; $100, Nos. 123,001 to 127,000; 
$ 500, Nos. 86,001 to 87,000 ; $1,000, Nos. 163,501 to 169,000, Total coupon, 
$ 2,500,000. 

Registered Bonds.—§% 100, Nos. 18,551 to 18,650 ; $500, Nos. 10,751 to 10,800; 
$ 1,000, Nos. 36,101 to 36,550; $5,000, Nos. 10,401 to 10,600 ; $ 10,000, Nos. 
20,501 to 20,900. Total registered, $ 2,500,000. Aggregate, $5,000,000. 

Sixty-seventh call, dated August 10. Matures November Io. 

Coupon Bonds.— 50, Nos. 71,001 to 72,000; $100, Nos. 127,001 to 129,000; 
$500, Nos. 87,001 to 90,000; $1,000, Nos. 169,001 to 174,000. Total coupon, 
$ 2,500,000. 

Registered Bonds. —% 100, Nos. 18,651 to 18,750 ; $500, Nos. 10,801 to 10,950; 
$ 1,000, Nos. 36,551 to 36,900; $5,000, Nos. 10,601 to 10,900; $ 10,000, Nos. 
20,901 to 21,300. Total registered, $2,500,000. Aggregate, $ 5,000,000. 

Sixty-eighth call, dated August 16. Matures November 16. 

Coupon Bonds.—$ 50, Nos. 72,001 to 73,000; $100, Nos. 129,001 to 132,300; 
$ 500, Nos. 90,001 to 92,000; $1,000, Nos. 174,001 to 179,000. Total coupon, 
$ 2, 500,000. 

Registered Bonds. —$ 50, Nos. 2,401 to 2,450; $100, Nos. 18,751 to 18,950 ; 
$ 500, Nos. 10,951 to 11,150; $1,000, Nos. 36,901 to 37,500; $5,000, Nos. 
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10,901 to 11,400; $10,000, Nos. 21,301 to 21,800. Total registered, $ 2,500,000. 
Aggregate, $ 5,000,000. 

Sixty-ninth call, dated August 26. Matures November 26. 

Coupon Bonds.—$50, Nos. 73,001 to 74,000; $100, Nos, 132,001 {to 
136,000 ; $500, Nos. 92,001 to 95,000; $1,000, Nos. 179,00r to 184,000. 
Total, $ 2,500,000, 

Registered Bonds. —$ 100, Nos. 18,951 to 19,100; $500, Nos. 11,151 to 
11,200; $1,000, Nos. 37,501 to 38,000; $5,000, Nos. 11,401 to 11,600; 
$10,000, Nos. 21,801 to 22,550. Total, $2,500,000. Aggregate, $ 5,000,000, 

The calls now outstanding are as follows: 


Call. Date of Call. Matures. Amount. 
59 anes June 5 seine September 5 «+++ $5,000,000 
60 Siac June 20 gaan September 20 juss 5,000,000 
61 ee July II nee October 11 seam 5,000,000 
July 17 Shri October 17. ae 5,200,000 
July 23 pasa October 23 reer 5,000,000 
July 30 pana October 30 Toes 5,000,000 
August 5 dime November 5 mer 5,000,000 
August 7 anc November 7 dara 5,000,000 
August 10 ascase November 10 ais 5,000,000 
August 16 rem November 16 eases 5,000,000 
August 26 Pras November 26 meee 5,000,000 


The amount uncalled of the consols of 1865 is now reduced to $ 36,798,400 
—$ 18,168,500 coupon and $ 18,629,900 registered. 


ILLINOIs.—The First National Bank of Quincy and the Quincy Savings 
Bank suspended payment on August I9th. Notes were posted on the doors 
of both banks, stating that, in order to do equal justice to all parties and to 
insure the full and speedy payment of all creditors at the earliest possible 
moment, the boards of directors had decided to close both banks. The offi- 
cers and directors of these institutions assure their creditors that the assets are 
ample to liquidate all debts in full, and that the cash assets now on hand are 
sufficient to pay a large portion of the indebtedness, This action was caused 
by the insolvency of a large manufacturing house of that city The failures 
have caused little or no excitement, as the citizens feel confident that all 
liabilities will be paid in full and business resumed in a short time. 


Kansas.—The Topeka National Bank closed its doors on the morning of 
August 6th, and has gone into voluntary liquidation. This action was caused 
by the locking-up of a large portion of its available funds by the failure of the 
Mastin Bank of Kansas City. 

A new bank has been organized under the State Laws, and called the Topeka 
State Bank. This bank will succeed to the business of the Topeka National, 
having for its president Mr. F. W. Giles, and for its cashier Mr. C. W. Jewell, 
late president and vice-president, respectively, of the old bank. 


Junction City.—The Banking House of W. B. Clarke, which suspended in 
February last, has resumed business in full. We are pleased to note that none 
of his depositors lose by the suspension, and that the assignee in trust has 
been discharged by the District Court, and Mr. Clarke’s estate returned to him 
without sacrifice. 


MIssourI.—The Mastin Bank of Kansas City suspended on the morning of 
August 3d, the following notice being posted on the door : 

“Owing to the recent heavy run on this bank it is deemed necessary to close 
business for the present in oider that the interests of all the creditors may be 
equally protected. Signed, JoHN J. MASTIN, cashier.” 

For three or four days there had been a steady drain upon the bank, and the 
Suspension was not unexpected. Colonel A, Coates has been appointed receiver. 
A meeting of the principal stockholders was held on the 3d, at which Mr. 
John Mastin made a statement that the assets of the bank were more than 
sufficient to pay the liabilities. 
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DEFALCATION IN Boston.—It was announced on August 3d, that the 
directors of the Eliot National Bank of Boston had discovered their cashier, R. 
B. Conant, to be a defaulter to quite a large amount, and that at their re. 
quest he had resigned. It appears that the first knowledge the officers of the 
bank had that anything was wrong was on the 2d, when Mr. Conant went 
to the president of the bank, and told him that he (Conant) was a ruined 
man and that the State Prison stared him in the face. Mr. Goodwin was 
much surprised, and on inquiring what was meant, Mr. Conant replied 
that he had embezzled of the bank and desired a meeting of the directors 
to be called, that he might make a full confession. A meeting of the 
directors was immediately called, and Mr. Conant made a voluntary and 
full confession of all that had taken place. He stated that he had taken 
about $70,000, which he had lost in California mining stocks, commonly 
known as the Bonanza mines. His operations in these stocks commenced 
some time ago, but he never used any of the money of the bank until 
within the last three months, when he was called npon to make good margins 
on account of a great depression in the value of the stocks. 


ROBBERS FOILED.—The First National Bank of Greenport, Long Island, was 
visited on the night of July 27th by burglars, who entered the bank through 
side windows by prying off the outer iron gratings. The night was dark, with 
high winds, rising at times to strong gales. 

They attempted to blow open the safe (one of Herring’s) with gunpowder, 
The explosion was faintly heard by a night watchman, but he could not locate 
it. It seems that after finding the powder explosion ineffectual, the burglars 
tried drilling and wedging, and meeting unexpected resistance, or becoming 
alarmed, they left in disgust, omitting to take with them divers drills, wedges, 
and other implements of their trade. 


Ou10.—The First National Bank of Washington, C. H., Fayette County, 
Ohio, having gone into voluntary liquidation, a new bank succeeds to its 
business under the title of ‘*The Peoples and Drovers’ Bank,” with the 
same officers, viz: Daniel M’Lean, President, and R. A. Robinson, Cashier. 
By a clerical error the First National was copied into the list in our last 
number as one of the ‘‘insolvent banks,” when it should have been men- 
tioned only as ‘‘in liquidation,” no word to its discredit having ever reached 
us. The New York correspondent of the new institution remains the same, 
viz: the Importers and Traders’ National Bank. 


THE VALUATION OF UNITED STATES BoNDs FOR TAXATION.—The following 
opinion of the Attorney General indicates that the face value of bonds is the 
proper sum to be returned for taxation. 

Hon. Fohn B. Hawley, Acting Secretary of the Treasury: 

S1r—In compliance with the request contained in yours of the 23d inst. 1 
have compared the second item of section 3,408 of the Revised Statutes, impos- 
ing a tax upon the capital employed in the business of banking ‘‘ beyond the 
average amount invested in United States bonds,” with R. S, section 5,214, 
which requires every association named in that chapter (entitled ‘‘ National 
Banks”) to pay a duty semi-annually ‘‘on the average amount of its capital 
stock beyond the amount invested in United States bonds,” with a view to 
determine whether the ‘‘amount (so) invested” is to be ascertained by 
taking the price paid, or market value of these bonds, as is done by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue under the first cited section, or by looking only 
at their face value, the method adopted by the Treasurer of the United States 
under the last named section. The certainty and uniformity particularly desira- 
ble in fixing a basis for taxation, as well as the common usage of speaking of 
the amount invested in any enterprise according to the par value of the shares 
owned, disregarding brokerage paid and accrued interest or earnings, indicate 
that it is only the principal sums payable at the maturity of the bonds which 
are the proper ones to enter into the composition of amount invested in them 
under the section of the Revised Statutes to which you have referred me. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
Cuas. DEVENS, Attorney General. 
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Urau.—Messrs. J. E. Dooly & Co., of Ogden, transact at that point a 
regular banking business on their own account, not as agents for Wells, 
Fargo & Co., as listed in the Banker's Almanac and Register. Mr. Dooly, 
the senior partner, is agent for the express company at Salt Lake City. 


Coin HoLpER.—A simple and effective invention has been brought out which 
promises to save time and trouble in the counting and handling of silver coin, 
dispensing with paper wrappers. It contains the amount usually put up of 
either denomination, and no more; can be fastened or opened instantly, and 
the contents readily counted without unfastening. A description may be seen 
in the advertisement of Messrs. Van Kleeck, Clark & Co., in the supple- 
ment to this number. 


WiLtt1AM HENRY YouNG HACKETT, President of the First National Bank 
of Portsmouth, N. H., died at Portsmouth, August gth, 1878. He was 
born at Gilmanton, N. H., 24th September, 1800. He was admitted to the 
bar at Portsmouth in January, 1826, and continued in active practice there 
till the date of his death. In July, 1827, Mr. Hackett was chosen as a 
director of the Piscataqua Bank, and he has served as bank director ever since, 
a period of fifty-one years. In January, 1845, upon the organization of the 
Piscataqua Exchange Bank, he was made its president, and occupied that 
office until August, 1863, when the charter expired. While the National 
Banking Act was pending in Congress, he had made aarangements to organize 
a National bank in Portsmouth, and only awaited for their completion the 
news of its passage. He was an earnest promoter of the system, and had 
frequent communication with’ Mr. Chase upon the subject. He at once 
organized the First. National Bank of Portsmouth, which justly claims the 
honor of being the frst National bank organized in the country. The certificate 
of the Comptroller to this bank bears date 2d July, 1863, and the number of 
the bank on the books of his office is 19; but the Treasurer assigns to 
this bank, Number Ove, in acknowledging the receipt of bonds necessary to 
begin operations. The bank has been highly successful. 

Mr. Hackett was the Senior Trustee of the Portsmouth Savings Bank, having 
been appointed in 1849 He was President of the P:scataqua Savings Bank, 
chartered largely by his efforts, which went into operation in April, 1878. 
It is probable that his continuous term of service as President of a dis- 
count bank exceeded, at the date of his death, that of any similar official 
in the country. 

Kansas City WATER Works LoAN.—Messrs. Donnell, Lawson & Co., 92 
Broadway, New York, offer for sale, and recommend as a perfectly safe and 
very desirable investment, the twenty-year seven-per-cent. gold bonds of the 
National Water Works Co., secured by a sinking fund and by a first and 
only mortgage upon the water works erected at Kansas City. Principal due 
1894, interest April and October. Coupon bonds, $1,000 each; can be regis- 
tered, if desired. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., New York, Trustee. Price 
par and accrued interest. They state that the net earnings are largely in 
excess of the interest charged, and are constantly increasing. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Authorized to August 20, 1878.) 


Capital.———~ 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 

2391 First National Bank L. R. Graves $ 50,000 
Deadwood, DAKOTA S. N. Wood $ 50,000 

2392 Jefferson Co. National Bank... Thomas K. Litch $ 50,000 
Brookville, PENN. J. B. Henderson $ 30,000 

2393 National Exchange Bank J. P. Metcalfe $ 100,000 
Lexington, Ky. J. B. Wi $ 51,330 

2394 Merchants’ National Bank A. F. Curtis $ 50,000 
Georgetown, COL. A. H. Raynolds $ 50,000 

2395 Bennington Co. Nat. Bank.... Charles Thatcher $ 100,000 

Bennington, VT. Ellis A. Cobb 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


( Monthly List, continued from August No., page 152.) 


State. Place and Capitai. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier, 


CoL.... Georgetown.... Merchants’ Nat. B’k. . (2394) Kountze Brothers, 
$ 50,000 A. F. Curtis, Pr. A. H. Raynolds, Cas. 


First National Bank. . (2391) Kountze Brothers, 
L. R. Graves, Pr. S. N. Wood, Cas. 

Bank of Fargo Corbin Banking Co. 
F. J. Humel, Pr. A. J. Harwood, Cas. 


. Marietta G. C. Burnap (Collections) Mechanics’ National Bank. 
Cedar Rapids.. G. F. Vanvechten Chemical National Bank. 


Topeka........ Topeka State Bank Importers & Traders’ Nat'l B’k, 
F. W. Giles, Pr. C. W. Jewell, Cas. 


Lexington..... National Exch. B’k..(2393) Importers & Traders’ Nat’l B’k. 
$ 100,000 J. P. Metcalfe, Pr. J. B. Wilgus, Cas. 


Forbes & Peet First National Bank, Detroit. 


St. Joseph Merchants’ Bank Fourth National Bank, 
$ 50,000 Thomas E. Tootle, Pr. Edgar M. Yates, Cas. 


. Ellicottville.... Bank of Ellicottville Importers & Traders’ Nat’! B’k. 
$ 20,000 E. S. Stewart, Pr. Charles A. Case, Cas. 


. Brookville Jefferson Co. Nat. B..(2392) 
Thomas K. Litch, Pr. J. B. Henderson, Cas. 


- Ogden J. E. Dooly & Co Wells, Fargo & Co. 


Bennington.... Bennington Co. N.B. (2395) 
$ 100,000 Charles Thatcher, Pr. Ellis A. Cobb, Cas. 


PR. ONT Exeter Exchange Bank of Canada. National Bank of Commerce. 
W. A. Hastings, Mgr. 


PR. QUE Beauharnois... Mechanics’ Bank 
C. J. Brydges, Pr. Norbert Roy, Cas. 


THE PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK. 


Juty—Avuctst, 1878. 


1877. Lowest. Highest. 1875. Lowest. Highest. 1878. Lowest. Highest. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 152.) 
Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
N. Y. City. Mechanics & Traders’ N. B. Fernando Baltes, Cas.... G. W. Youle.* 
CaL.... Odd Fellows’ Sav. B., San Fran. M. Heller, A. Block. 

» ,. Commercial Bank, Los Angeles J. E. Hollenbeck, Pr.... M.S. Patrick.* 
Conn... Shetucket Nat. Bank, Norwich. William Roath, Cas C. J. Fillmore. 
eee Union Stock Yards Nat. B’k, { Edward S. Stickney, Pr. M. Talcott. 

Chicago) George E. Conrad, Cas.. E. S. Stickney. 
. Edgar Co. Nat. Bank, Paris... J. E. Parrish, Act’g Cas. A. B. Powell. 


ee F " G. G. Clemmer, Cas. W. Raymond. 
. Citizens’ Bank, Hampton.... A. W. Beed, Asst Cas... 


. Washington National Bank, John A. Young, Cas. J. H. Richards. 
Washington | Mart. Whitcomb, 4. C.. J. A. Young. . 
1 Union Nat. Bank, New Orleans Stephen Chalaron, Cas.. J. Chalaron. 
MaINE.. Freeman’s Nat. Bank, Augusta. S. B. Glazier, Cas F. H. Adams, 
Norway Nat. Bank, Norway... William Frost 2d, Pr.... S. Burnham. 
.. Cumberland Nat. B., Portland. W. H. Soule. Cas S. Small. 
.. First National Bank, Wiscasset. F, W. Sewall, Cas....... S. W. Greenleaf. 
.. Eliot National Bank, Boston... Francis Harrington, Cas. R. B. Conant. 
.. Metropolitan Nat. B’k, « ... Walter S. Blanchard, Pr. S. W. Richardson. 
.. N. B. of Commerce, N. Bedford Francis Hathaway, Pr... T. S. Hathaway.* 
. First Nat. Bank, South Haven. Lyman S. Monroe, Cas.. C. J. Monroe. 
Capital State Bank, Jackson... W. H. Perkins, Cas J. H. Odeneal. 
Continental Bank, St. Louis... Wm. P. Keating, dc¢g C. E. Karst. 
. ; ‘ j..S. Chick, Fy. J. O. Watkins. 
. Clearing House, Kansas City. } Writiiam H. Seeger, Mgr. W. H. Winants. 


. Dartmouth National Bank, N.S. Huntington, Pr. H. Hitchcock. 
Hanover} Charles P. Chase, Cas... N. S. Huntington. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Portsmouth... Ichabod Goodwin, /r... W. H. Y. Hackett.* 
... Hudson Co. N. B., Jersey City. Aug. A. Hardenbergh,/r. J. Male. 
. Manufacturers’ Nat. Bank, ( Thomas Bunn, Pr A. W. Kline. 
Amsterdam, ] Adam W. Kline, Cas.... H. P. Kline. 
.. Mutual National Bank, Troy... William Kemp, Pr C. Hayner. 
.. First National Bank, Xenia.... Alfred Trader, Cas. .... J. B. Allen. 
.. Manheim Nat. Bank, Manheim. John Stauffer, Pr A. Kauffman, 
.. Nat. Bank of Oxford, Oxford.. J. Everton Ramsey, Cas.. J. Janvier. 
.. National Union Bank, Reading Edwin Boone, Cas C. B. McKnight.* 
... Nat. Globe Bank, Woonsocket, F. E. Farnum, Cas. R. P. Smith. 
. Carolina Nat. Bank, Columbia. Caleb Bouknight, Pr.... L. D. Childs, 
Brandon National B’k, Brandon Cyrus Jennings, Pr J. A. Conant. 
.. Northfield Nat. B’k, Northfield. C. A. Edgerton, Jr., Cas. F. L. Ely.* 
. National Black River Bank, { George S. Hill, Pr H. W. Albee.* 
Proctorsville }] C. W. Whitcomb, Cas... G. S. Hill. 
. Park Savings Bank, Madison... A. W. Clarke, Cas J. E. Baker. 


* Deceased. 


oo 


A WIDELY-CIRCULATED COUNTERFEIT.—The first counterfeit $5 bill on the 
First National Bank of Tamaqua, Penn., was received at the Redemption Agency 
on September 2, 1877; since then over eighty have been received from thirty-six 
cities and towns and twenty-four States. Its detection is easy, as so far not 
one has been seen with the correct charter number, which is 1,219, printed 
across the face of the note in large red figures. The counterfeiters in this case 
did not know the significance of the charter number, as twenty-three different 
numbers have appeared on these notes, and ten notes have been branded that 
have a higher number than 2,800; while the highest number on any genuine 
bank note is 2,391. 
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DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 153.) 


CaL.... San Francisco.. Masonic Savings & Loan Bank; retiring. 
a Marietta. ...<.. Marietta Savings Bank; to close during year. Collections 
transferred to G. C. Burnap. 
Chicago Boardman & Press; dissolved. 
.. Canton Home Bank (W. A. & H. O. Childs); closed. Paying in 
: full at People’s Bank. é 
.. Quincy ........ First National Bank; suspended. 
« Quincy Savings Bank; suspended. 
Harrodsburg... McBrayer, Trapnall & Co.; suspended. 
... Benton Harbor. Higman, Heath & Co.; dissolved. 
.. Cedar Springs.. H. C. Russell & Co.; quitting banking business. 
.. Negaunee Iron Bank; closed. 
La Belle Savings Bank; suspended. 
. Kansas City ... Mastin Bank; suspended. 
sie e « ,.. Stock Yard Bank; discontinued. 
.. Marshall Gilliam & Doak; in liquidation. 
N. Y.... Corning H. C. Higman & Co.; in liquidation. 
Oun10... Millersburgh... Bank of Millersburgh; closed. 
« ,, Wash’gtonC.H. First National Bank; voluntary liquidation, Not znsolvent 
as reported. 
R. I.... Centreville Warwick Institution for Savings ; injunction applied for. 
Texas.. Denison Drovers & Planters’ Bank; failed. 
Wis.... Mazomanie J. C. Cowdery & Son; voluntary liquidation. 


RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from August No., page 153.) 


CoL.... Georgetown.... Merchants’ Bank; now Merchants’ Nat. B’k. Same officers, 
DaxoTa Deadwood.... Stebbins, Wood & Post ; now First Nat. B. S. N. Wood, Cas, 
El Paso Shur, Tompkins & Co.; now P. H. Tompkins. 


. Cedar Rapids.. Union Bank; in liquidat‘on. Succeeded by G. F. Vanvechten. 
. Farragut Bank of Farragut (Samuel Chandler & Co.); now Samuel 
Chandler. 
.. La Porte City.. City Exch. Bank; now C. Searing & Co. A. G. Peirce, Cas. 
.. Riverton..... . Fremont County Bank (W. A. Chatterton); now Thomas 
Thompson & Co. 


Topeka Topeka National Bank; voluntary liquidation. Succeeded by 
Topeka State Bank. F. W. Giles, Pres. 


Lexington J. B. Wilgus & Co. ; now Nat. Exch. B’k. J. B. Wilgus, Cas. 
Mass, ,. Boston Metropolitan National Bank; capital should be $ 200,000. 
Micu.,, Detroit Sexton & Hall; now Otis F. Hall. 
Minn. .. Minneapolis.... First National Bank; paid-up capital, $600,000, 
Kansas City ... Jackson Co, Bank; consolidated with Missouri Valley Bank. 
-. St. Joseph First National Bank; succeeded by Merchants’ Bank. 
. Newark North Ward National Bank; capital reduced to $200,000. 


German Savings Institution (C. F. Adae & Co.) ; removed to 
N. W. corner Fifth and Main Streets. 
. Cleveland South Cleveland Bkg. Co. ; dissolved. New firm. Same style. 


Bradford Union Banking Co., limited ; now Bradford Bank, limited. 
Galveston Texas Bkg. & Ins. Co.; insurance business discontinued. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 26, 1878. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.84 a 4.84% in gold. 


Few changes of importance have occurred in the money market, The 
accumulation of capital seeking investment still exceeds the demand, and 
rates favor the borrower. At present, there are not many indications visi- 
ble as to the probable course of rates in the near future. Some persons 
have anticipated that disturbance can scarcely fail to result from the deple- 
tion of the Bank of England reserve which has fallen to a lower point 
than has been known for several months. On the 7th August it was re- 
ported at £8,602,963, while the coin balance had fallen to £21,780,048. If 
the reserve should be much further drained, it is hard to discover how 
higher rates could be avoided in England, as the bank would be compelled, 
under its present arrangements, to advance its minimum above the present 
level of four per cent., and the advance might be rapid. Such a movement 
could scarcely begin without producing consequences more or less distinctly 
marked in our monetary situation here. On this account, and for reasons 
connected with the export of our bonds to Europe, the foreign money 
markets are regarded with increasing interest just now. The complications, 
however, which seem likely to originate from these causes, are not regarded 
as very serious. A more important cause of an increase of rates may be 
found in the demand for the fall trade. We are approaching the time when 
the periodical demand from the interior may be expected to make itself felt 
in all the great financial centres. So vast an aggregate of money seeking 
employment is found in all the great channels of investment that an easy 
money market has prevailed, and for some time past, but little disturbance 
in the financial situation has, by many persons, been apprehended. The 
demand for money, however, is very likely to augment, and the foreign 
balances of our banks are likely to be called home to Europe. If then we 
should be threatened more distinctly with financial legislation of an extrava- 
gant and disastrous character, the money market might suddenly change and 
receive an impulse towards stringency. Some cautious bankers and capitalists 
are directing their operations with these contingencies in view. Seldom in 
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this country has there been a time when the result of the fall elections 
entered so closely into the calculations of business men, or affected with so 
much force the machinery of industrial enterprise and the early prospects of 
financial and commercial growth. The drain of deposits has already begun, 
and the banks of our chief cities are sending currency to the interior 59 
that they have slightly decreased their surplus reserve, which now stands at 
$19,700,475. The various changes in the average of our New York banks 
for the last few weeks are exhibited in the subjoined table: 


: Legal ‘ Excess of 

1878. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserve. 
July 27.....$238,636,000 . $19,695,600 . $58,409,600 . $ 19,078,000 . $ 222,133,700 . $ 22,571,775 
Aug. 3.-+++ 238,096,200 .. 17,990,800 .. 58,610,100 .. 19,273,600 .. 219,978,500 .. 21,606,275 
wie IO++.++ 240,220,100 «+ 20,407,600 «+ 56,286,500 .. 19,189,800 .. 223,432,700 .. 20,835,925 
si IJeeeee 2355555400 ++ 19,234,300 ++ 55,479,400 -- 19,325,600 .. 217,884,700 .. 20,242,525 
ff  24se08. 236,994,300 .- 18,662,800 .. 55.059,800 .. 19.305,600 .. 216,088,500 .. 19,700,475 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Boston banks for the past month is as below: 


1878. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
july seeeees $130,653,600 «2+. $3,011,200 «44+ $5,511,900 «+++ $75,418,200 «+++ $ 25,045,500 
Aug. 131,387,300 .s 2,944,200 .. 5,898,100 «2+ 75,046,000 «+++ 25,143,900 

3 bcees 131,816,000 .... 3,008,300 . 5,846,800 «wee 75,3879900 25,083,200 

si 131,972,900 «+++ 2,888,800 ..++ 5,626,400 «++ 74,669,300 . 25,128,600 

- seeceee 131,615,700 «+++ 2,768,100 eee 5,627,300 ...- 74,489,500 .... 25,060,400 

The Philadelphia bank statements for the same time are as follows : 


1878. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
July 27...2+0+$ 57,582,408 ..+- $2,122,989 «+++ $13,750,039 «+++ $46,127,426 . 0-6 $11,133,381 
Aug. 3...cece §7,336,672 «- 2,288,860 ..+0 13,729,614 «e250 46,502,675 «20. 11,136,613 

ff 1O.eeeeee 579394,189 -- 2,342,437 seee 13s434,15T ceee 45,561,288 00. 11,158,503 

= « esee §79506,545 -- 2,236,02T «+00 13,610,305 «+0 4597575350 «eee 11,164,372 

(6 Qheeeeees §75450,042 -2++ 2,183,120 «eee 137452,892 eee 4534979226 coee 21,150,955 

The stock market is dull and depressed. Governments are fairly active but 
the subscriptions to the four per cents, are diminishing. There is a movement 
of importation of bonds going on, the description being chiefly fives of 1881 
and five-twenties of 1867, both of which are largely held abroad. There is 
some doubt whether the sales, which are being made by the foreign bankers, 
are not for the most part speculative and based upon the expectation of a 
sharp upward turn in the English money market. The subjoined table will 
show the present amount outstanding of the bonds which are being imported, 
with the course of prices for these and the other bonds of the United States 
in this market since the beginning of the year: 

Price -—Range since Fan. 1,18783— -—-Outstanding Aug. 1— 
Aug. 23. Lowest. Highest. Registered. Coupon. 
e+-e.coup. 10734.. 105% Feb. 25 .. 110% June 27 .. $196,009,550 .. 86,726,S00 
6s, 5-208, 1865, new.coup. 102}¢.. 102% July 22 .. 105% June 6..  5§1,129,g00 -. 50,668,500 
6s, 5-208, 1867. coup. 105 .. 104}¢ Aug. 12 .. 10854 June 27 .. 107,659,150 «+ 202,957,050 
6s, 5-208, 1868 . 107 .. 106% Jan. 2.. 111% June 28... 16,029,000 .. 21,436,300 
5S, 10-4OS weeeeeeeeee coup. 10834.. 103% Mch. 1 .. 10934 July 29 .. 144,280,800 .. 50,285,500 
ss, funded, 1881... coup. 106 .. 102% Feb. 25 .. 107% July 30 .. 235,364,450 -- 273,075,900 
4346S, 1891.--+-.e eee coup. 10434.. 10178 Mch. 1... 105 Aug.17.. 155,112,100 .. 90,887,900 
- 100%.. 100% July 1.. 102% Jam. 9 .. 80,597,350 + 32,252,650 

6s, Currency, 1899...-reg. 120 .. 11734 Apr. 5 .. 122% May2s5 .. 64,623,512 «. — 

It may be interesting, in view of present and prospective contingencies, to 
compare the following exhibit of the prices in London for our Government 


securities : 
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Aug. “ Aug. (Quotations since Fan. 1, 1878.— 

" ’ 23. Lowest. Highest. 
U.S. 6s, 5-208, 1867 3B. Me .. 1065 .. 105% Jan. 2 .. 109% June 8 
U.S. 5S, 10-4CS coer cere eens III oe - 108 +» 104}¢ Feb. 25 .. 12154 July 30 
gs Of 1881....++++ bes Smmene 107% «- I +» 107% .. 103% Marchr .. 109% July 9 
New 43 per cents... 106% . Ye. 105% .. 102% Feb. 25 .. 107% July 30 


From these data and from other circumstances it has been inferred that 
before long an improvement may be anticipated in the markets abroad for our 
Government securities. In State bonds little is doing. Railroad bonds are 
not so strong or so much in demand as formerly, but the quotations of the 
best roads are all sustained. The railroad share market is inert and stagnant, 
the prospects, however, seem to be improving. Gold is firm, and foreign 
exchange is lower in consequence of the ample supply of commercial bills now 
in the market, which is expected to be well kept up by the active movement 
of cur foreign exportation. Subjoined are our usual quotations: 

QuoTATIONS : Fuly 24. Fuly 31. Aug. 7. Aug. 14. Aug. 23. 

1005. 100% .. 100% .. 100% .. 100% 
U.S. 5-208, 1867 Coup, 10578 +. 105% .. 104% «. 105% .. 105 
U.S. 10-40s Coup...+. 109 oY 109% .. 10948 .. 109% .. 10834 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 93% 92% .-- 90% .. 91% .. 92% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 109% «+ 109 én 108 ‘ie t10% .. 110% 


Lake Shore 643% oe 62% .. 64% .. 65% 
Chicago & Rock Island 114) 112 oe 114 os 113% .. 114 
New Jersey Central... 38 ee 36 oa 34% .. 32% 
Del. Lack. & West.... 58% «- 55% tw 54 . 51% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 54% oe 5058 +e 5t% .. 48¢ 
North Western Ye oe 36%. 34% 35% «- 35% 
Pacific Mail oe 16% .. 16% .. 16%. 175% 
‘ 18% .. 19% + 1736 16% 
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Call Loans - t@4-- 2 G4 F 1%4@4.. 2 @4% 
Discounts ++ 4 @7 +4 @7 *e 4@7-- 4 @7%' 
Bills on London. 4:83-4.86 ..  4.83-4.86 .. 4.83%4-4.873%4.. 4-85-4.8914.- 4.8 4-4.8814 
Treasury balances, cur. $ 46,883,461 .. $47)75%135-+ $47,590,868 .. $49,338,582 .- $48,992,379 

Do. do. gold. $ 119,184,665 .. $124,762,327 .. $122,387,565 . - $121,416,025 .. $123,899,797 


The Secretary of the Treasury spoke at length at Toledo, August 26, upon 
finances, resumption, &c. His speech was received too late for any lengthy 
notice, In respect to the amount of Government bonds held abroad, which he 
estimated in April at $ 600,000,000, it is cheering to see that he now finds 
evidence to justify him in saying that it does not exceed 200 or 250 mil- 
lions. 

A mistake which Mr. Sherman makes on one point, may be useful in the 
way of calling the attention of Congress to the expediency of making the 
law what Mr. S. erroneously supposes that it is now. He says that the 
National banks are required to keep a large amount of greenbacks in their 
vaults, and that the effect of this provision is to insure the Treasury 
against a demand for the redemption of that amount of greenbacks. There 
is, in fact, no law requiring the National banks to keep a single dollar of reserves 
in their vaults in greenbacks. They may, if the banks so please, be kept entirely 
in coin dollars, either gold or silver. A financial economist, who appeared be- 
fore the House Committee on Banking during the last session, argued’ in favor 
of such a law as Mr. Sherman supposes now to exist, but nothing came of it. 
We infer that if it is proposed at the next session of Congress Mr. Sherman 
will support it, 
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The movement of the new silver dollars into circulation is very sluggish, 
The amount of standard dollars coined up to the roth of this month was 
$11,472,500, and there remained on hand, $10,079,487. It thus appears that 
$ 1,393,013 have been placed in the channels of circulation. The United States 
Treasury can put them out only under the legal conditions, by sending them to 
the one hundred and twenty depository National banks, and this merely to a 
limited amount, inasmuch as he cannot overrun their margin of securities, which 
is less than 20 per cent. The demand for the dollars is slowly, but steadily, 
on the increase. The trade dollars are falling into still greater disfavor. At sey. 
eral points the banks are refusing to take them at over 90 @ 95 cents. It is 
to be hoped that some means for their redemption by the Government may 
soon be adopted. 

The receipts of grain at the points of shipment throughout the country have 
been enormous, and the returns show no diminution whatever. The latest 
aggregate receipts at the principal points in a single day, ( August 26th,) of 
wheat, corn, oats, and rye, is 2,850,255 bushels. The harvests of France and 
Great Britain, have suffered from an untimely continuation of wet weather, and 
a large foreign demand is to be expected. It is evident that the full capacity 
of the railroads running East and West will be taxed for a time. 


DEATHS. 


At BurraLo, N. Y., on Monday, August t1gth, aged eighty-two years, 
CoLoNEL WILLIAM A. BirD, President of the Erie County Savings Bank. 

At HILussporo, ILL., on Friday, August 9th, aged forty-one years, JAMES 
T. BLACKBURN, Cashier of the Montgomery County Loan and Trust Company. 

At MILWAUKEE, WIS., on Monday, August 5th, aged seventy-six years, 
Moses S. Scott, formerly Cashier of the State Bank, and late of the Mil- 
waukee National Bank. , 

At St. LEON SprinGs, P. Q., on Monday, August 12th, F, L. Ety, Cashier 
of the Northfield ( Vt.) National Bank. 

At PortsMouTH, N. H., on Friday, August 9th, aged seventy-eight years, 
WiLiiaAM H. Y. HAcKETT, President of the First National Bank. 

At New BeEpForD, Mass., on Sunday, July 14th, aged eighty-two years, 
Tuomas S. HATHAWAY, President of the National Bank of Commerce. 

At WHEELING, WEST VA., on Saturday, July 27th, aged seventy-nine years, 
Tuomas H. List, President of the Commercial Bank. 

At READING, Pa., on Wednesday, July 17th, aged sixty years, CHsRLEs B. 
McKNIGHT, Cashier of the National Union Bank. 

At Lynn, Mass., on Monday, July 15th, aged eighty-one years, HENRY 
NEWHALL, formerly President of the Central National Bank. 

At WESTVILLE, CONN., on Monday, July 29th, aged seventy-four years, 
STEPHEN D. PARDEE, Treasurer of the New Haven Savings Bank. 

At Los ANGELES, CAL., on Friday, June 28th, aged fifty-two years, MILTON 
S. PATRICK, President of the Commercial Bank. 





